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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE unemployment figures are still going up. The 

latest total published by the Ministry of Labour 

is over 2,050,000, and there is every reason to fear 
a further increase. Two important inquiries are now 
being held with a view to checking this disastrous 
wastage. Mr. Lloyd George, in response to the Prime 
Minister’s request (which Mr. Baldwin refused), is con- 
ferring with the Lord Privy Seal and other Ministers 
on measures for mitigating unemployment, and he is 
devoting himself to the continuous study of the problem, 
with the assistance of Lord Lothian and Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree. The other inquiry which may have an in- 
fluence on the unemployment figures is being made by 
a Committee on which all three political Parties are 
represented. This Committee consists of two Ministers, 
Miss Bondfield and Mr. Hartshorn, two Liberals, Mr. 
Ernest Brown and Mr. Isaac Foot, and two Conserva- 
tives, Major Walter Elliot and Sir Henry Betterton. 
Its business is to consider the finances of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund, which is now overdrawn by over 
£50 millions. The Committee should give a wide inter- 
pretation to its terms of reference, for, as we argued 
last week, drastic steps will have to be taken if the 
country is to avoid shipwreck on the Dole rock, and 
the only hope of effective action lies in spreading the 
responsibility over all three Parties. 

* * * 

Although nothing circumstantial has been reported 
about the peace conference at Yeravda Gaol, there is 
grave reason to fear that the Congress Party will not be 
represented at the Round-Table Conference. It is 
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uncertain whether this decision has been made because 
the hartal movement has shown more vitality than was 
expected, or because the leaders of the movement con- 
sider that blind opposition to the Government is still 
the policy most likely to keep their followers in one 
camp. It cannot be doubted, however, that the hartal 
movement has not nearly spent its force in Bombay, 
and the news that more mills are closing down coincides 
with an admission by the Central Government that the 
situation on the north-west frontier is far more serious 
than most people would have suspected. It is now 
stated that there are symptoms of unrest all along the 
frontier, from the Mohmaud country to the north of 
the Khyber Pass to Baluchistan, over a hundred miles 
to the south of it. This being so, new waves of raiders 
may, at any moment, issue from the mountains to 
reinforce those who are still hovering about in the plain 
of Peshawar. The entire district of Peshawar has, in 
consequence, been placed under martial law by 
ordinance, and the provisions of the ordinance may be 
made effective through the entire North-West province 
at a moment’s notice. 
oa * * 

A further hitch has occurred in the Japanese rati- 
fication of the Naval Treaty. Although it seemed that 
Admiral Kanji Kato’s resignation had settled the con- 
troversy between the Japanese Cabinet and the High 
Command, it is now evident that the issue is still open. 
A special committee has been appointed to examine the 
naval treaty, and Count Miyoji Ito, the chairman, has 
made one of those non-committal statements of which 
Japanese statesmen are past masters. But if Count 
Ito’s remarks are no more than the committee’s agenda, 
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expanded into a public utterance, they at least show 
what very comprehensive questions he and his col- 
leagues will examine. The new naval defence plan, 
elaborated on the assumption that the treaty becomes 
operative, is to be scrutinized, and any weaknesses in 
it are to be reported; and the committee will also 
examine all the letters and memoranda exchanged 
between Admiral Takarabe and the High Naval Com- 
mand, and presumably report which party had most 
right on its side. It is clear, therefore, that Count 
Ito’s committee are quite free to endorse the arguments 
and contentions of the High Command, and that the 
Cabinet and Admiral Takarabe have not yet made 
their views prevail. 
. * 7 

The Australian Government has taken official 
action about the financial difficulties which London 
financiers have foreseen for months past. A general 
conference of Federal and State authorities has been 
assembled rather hastily and excitedly; and although 
the decisions taken are not being reported, it seems 
clear that the Federal Government has summoned the 
conference because it is in difficulties with regard to 
a sum of £5,000,000 which has to be paid in London 
on September Ist. The comparatively small sum which 
has provoked the crisis, and the exceptional step taken 
by the Premier, Mr. Scullin, are remarkable enough. 
It seems obvious that the Federal Government’s credit 
with the banks has practically vanished. The Premier 
himself has not thus far attended the conference, but 
has made statements in advocacy of preferential treat- 
ment for Australian agricultural products in British 
markets. The State authorities are, however, so dis- 
turbed by the financial position which has now been 
explained to them that it is possible that Mr. Scullin 
may be compelled to remain in the country for the 
present and send a deputy to the Imperial Conference. 

* 7” * 


Last week we commented on the restraint which 
characterized the first sessions of the annual conference 
of the Miners’ Federation at Weston-super Mare. The 
remaining sessions have been no less restrained. Besides 
dealing with a number of technical subjects such as the 
butty system and the alleged abuse of overtime work- 
ing, the Conference approved a proposal to use the 
Miners’ Welfare Fund to provide pensions for aged 
mine workers—a purpose to which the Federation would 
probably be prepared to contribute. The election of 
Mr. Tom Richards as President for the coming year and 
the fact that the Federation’s membership now covers 
only about half of the total of a million mine workers 
ensures a continuance of the policy of andante rallen- 
tando. But the Conference was not without its squalls. 
Though the Executive was confirmed in its attitude 
towards the spread-over, a debate on a resolution from 
Yorkshire shows that the miners still desire a seven- 
hour day at the earliest moment possible. A similar 
desire for shorter hours is incidentally the most striking 
item on the agenda for the forthcoming T.U.C. Con- 
ference which meets in Nottingham on September Ist; 
in both cases there is likewise a hankering after wage 
increases; and, amongst the member unions of the 
T.U.C., for annual holidays with pay, also. It would 
perhaps be unkind to remind these bodies of workers 
that over 2,000,000 of their fellows are now unem- 
ployed; but the extraordinary untimeliness of these 
aspirations shows how far the Labour movement still 
must travel before it is in touch with current economic 
realities. 

aa ~ * 

Mr. Greenwood’s Housing Act came into force on 

August 16th, and the Ministry of Health has promptly 
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issued a memorandum to Local Authorities, drawing 
their attention to the new powers conferred upon them, 
and elucidating the provisions of the Act. For good or 
ill, the Act depends for its successful operation upon 
the full co-operation of Local Government Bodies, and 
it will now be seen whether they can rise to the respon- 
sibilities placed upon them. The scandal of great un- 
employment in the building trades at a time when the 
rehousing of the poor is urgently required should be 
ended, and the task of clearing away the slums should 
at last be taken firmly in hand. Mr. Greenwood will 
realize, however, that it is of little use to toss new 
powers to local bodies and leave them to their own 
devices. They wil! need to be stimulated and encour- 
aged, and the Minister should be relieved of some of 
his heavy departmental duties so that he may have 
time for this essential work. 
* * * 

The Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Relief of the Casual Poor has brought vividly to public 
notice the intolerable conditions still prevailing in many 
casual wards. The Committee contemplate no funda- 
mental change in the system itself. How far their 
recommendations for better arrangements in the wards 
for bathing, sleeping, cleansing, feeding and work, for 
properly qualified supervision, and for regular medical 
inspection, are likely to be realized depends largely on 
how readily Local Authorities are prepared to co- 
operate by means of joint vagrancy committees. The 
Committee rightly feel that a higher standard of pro- 
vision will induce that self-respect in the individual 
which must be the basis of reformation. But when it 
comes to actual remedial measures, both the Report and 
the covering letter of the Minister of Health are 
strangely hesitant. Admittedly the majority of casuals 
are past reclaiming, but the Voluntary Centres doing 
reformative work have clearly shown the scope that 
exists, particularly amongst the youths who are so 
increasingly common on the roads. To say that Local 
Authorities ** should be allowed ” to participate in this 
work is hardly the language best calculated to stir them 
into effective action. 

* * * 

The latest news from Lancashire is bad, and in 
two directions progress towards reconstruction has been 
blocked by the events of the past week. The eight 
looms question, which has been a bone of contention 
for many months, has now reached a deadlock, the 
operatives’ organizations having refused the employers’ 
request to set up a joint committee to go into wage rates 
under the proposed arrangements except on conditions 
which seem by no means reasonable to the outsider. 
What is really at issue is the question of wages: the 
operatives would apparently accept an increased number 
of looms per worker if the revised wage rates were high; 
whereas the employers rightly desire the change to be 
made on terms which will contribute a maximum to 
improving Lancashire’s sorely afflicted trade. But 
while wage rates provide the principal cause of dispute, 
the operatives are seemingly not free from the old and 
natural, but fatal, wish to oppose technical changes 
which would be immediately adverse to their individual 
fortunes. The position, though grave, is not desperate, 
for the employers have now adopted a conciliatory pro- 
cedure, and both sides must realize that active hostili- 
ties would inflict irreparable harm upon the industry. 

* : - 


Not less disappointing is the failure of the ballot 
on the scheme for organizing the Egyptian section of 
the industry to win sufficient support amongst em- 
ployers for it to be brought into operation. The scheme, 
which is elaborate and promising, and to which six 
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months’ constructive effort has been devoted, required 
the assent of 90 per cent. of the 20,000,000 spindles 
spinning Egyptian cotton; but the ballot showed that 
whereas the owners of 62.56 per cent. of the spindles 
concerned favoured the scheme, nearly 20 per cent. 
opposed it or desired important modifications, while 
12.63 per cent. actually did not deem it worth their 
while to reply. Both the eight looms dispute and the 
failure of the Egyptian cotton ballot lay fresh emphasis 
on the recommendations of the Clynes Report. Lanca- 
shire must indeed choose: by co-operation it may yet 
save the day; but if the lethargy and selfish indivi- 
dualism cf a minority are to rule, then the cotton 


industry is doomed. 
* * * 


The Air Ministry are to be thanked for giving a 
good and comprehensive account of the recent 
manceuvres to the Press correspondents—even though 
the account given must necessarily provoke a certain 
amount of apprehension amongst thinking persons. For 
the purposes of the manceuvres, Great Britain was 
roughly divided into two parts by a line which started 
at Liverpool and ended on the northern Kentish coast ; 
the territory to the north-east of this line, known as 
** Red Land,’’ was supposed to be an industrial State, 
and the remaining territory (Blue) an agricultural one. 
The object of the exercises was to discover whether 
Red’s industries and exports could be paralyzed. The 
umpires have still to report how far this was actually 
done; the method by which it was attempted has, 
however, been most graphically explained. Each party 
attacked the other with all the energy in its power, and 
made no attempt at defence. What losses were inflicted 
have still to be reported; and the Press will do a good 
service if they endeavour to extract from the Ministry 
a comparative table of civil and military losses in men 
and property. The character of the communicational 
warfare which the Air Force are now free to wage on 
their own responsibility ought in fact to be explained 
to everybody. If the staff and high command of the 
force consider that circumstances compel them to wage 
war like Genghiz Khan, they should in fairness give 
their convictions as much publicity as the exercises and 
achievements of their bombers. 


* * * 


After months of campaigning by proclamation and 
manifesto, the Nanking Government have scored a sub- 
stantial, but in no sense a decisive, success. Chiang 
Kai Shek has captured Tsinanfu, and Feng Yu Hsiang, 
operating to the westward, was unable to relieve the 
pressure upon his ally. If the Shansi army was really 
beaten outside Tsinanfau and retired in disorder—about 
which reports are contradictory—the Nanking forces 
may be able to force the passages of the Yellow River 
and make a thrust for Pekin. But even though the 
Government armies are powerful enough to attempt 
this, the effort will strain their resources, and in the 
meantime the condition of the central provinces is not 
likely to improve. In the circumstances the British 
authorities’ decision to close the Consulate at Changsha 
is a wise one; for the station is very much exposed to 
outrage by wandering bands of soldiers and outlaws, 
and an incident of the kind would make relations 
between Nanking and London extremely difficult. 

* * * 

The Report of the Colonial Films Committee 
(Cmd. 86380) deals with a subject which, though of great 
importance, naturally does not attract widespread 
attention. With much of the Majority report strong 
disagreement is impossible. It is obviously desirable 
to explore to the fullest the extensive educational and 
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cultural possibilities of the cinema and to ensure that 
the British film industry should gain a firm foothold in 
the growing colonial market—though the measures re- 
commended by the Committee for attaining these objec- 
tives appear somewhat sketchy, and their practical and 
effective working is hard to visualize. But on the vital 
matter of film censorship, particularly in Tropical 
African Colonies, the position is different. Though 
recognizing that the problem is ** urgent,’’ the Majority 
content themselves with recommending that one pos- 
sible solution—a London Board of Censorship—should 
be ** carefully explored.’’ There is more punch in Sir 
Hesketh Bell’s minority report, which declares that 
** the injury that can be done to primitive people by the 
exhibition of demoralizing films . .. can scarcely be 
exaggerated,’’ and suggests strong measures for pre- 
venting any extension of the evils with which 
inadequately censored films now threaten the peoples of 
Tropical Africa. The real danger of bad films in Africa, 
as elsewhere, probably lies in their insincerity. It is 
evil enough that the Western peoples should misrepre- 
sent themselves to one another; it is worse when they 
disgrace themselves before the eyes of the world’s 
children. - 
* * * 

The issue by the National Liberal Federation of a 
statement on Local Government (‘* Liberalism and 
Loca! Government,’’ L.P.D., 6d.) may prove an event 
of some importance in the history of the party if the 
suggestions made in it are fully followed up in the con- 
stituencies. There is little doubt that the Liberal Party 
has lost in prestige both by allowing Local Government 
elections to go too often by default, and also by the fact 
that certain of its local representatives have been suffi- 
ciently out of touch with modern developments of 
Liberal policy to enable the Socialists to ‘* get away ”’ 
with their favourite misrepresentation that ‘* Liberals 
and Tories are the same.’? The pamphlet now issued 
should counteract both these causes of weakness. In 
the first place, it appeals to the Liberal organization in 
every constituency where party contests have become 
the rule to assert itself as an independent force in 
** every local election of whatever kind.’’ Secondly, by 
presenting in admirable form a summary of the points 
of contact which Liberal policy makes with the various 
problems of Local Government, it should help to secure 
a better statement of the Liberal case in local elections 
and to attract a better type of Liberal candidate to the 
polls. 

* * * 

Une of the best reforms introduced into Spain 
during the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera was a series 
of regulations designed to diminish cruelty inherent in 
bull-fighting. | Padded coats were introduced to 
protect the horses, and the use of banderillas de feugo, 
or fire-darts, was prohibited. Now the reforms have 
been at least partially reversed ; for by an order the use 
of fire-darts is again permitted. These darts are used 
to rouse the bull again when his first fury is spent. 
They consist of javelins to which crackers are attached ; 
and when the crackers explode, burning sulphur 
lacerates the unfortunate bull’s shoulders. The reversal 
of Primo’s regulation is, of course, a concession to the 
powerful vested interests which gain financially from 
bull-fighting; but if the present order, the legality of 
which is fortunately being questioned on formal 
grounds, is allowed to come into force, fresh torments 
will be inflicted on some 8,000 bulls a year, and a sport 
already brutal enough will be made more revolting than 
it is to-day. It is truly an odd commentary on human 
affairs that a dictatorship should be more merciful than 
a constitutional monarchy. 
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BROMLEY AND BEAVERBROOK 


SITUATION has arisen in the Bromley by- 
A election which should throw a valuable light upon 
the trend of national politics. At the moment of 
writing there are four candidates in the field: an excel- 
lent young Liberal, Mr. W. G. Fordham, who has 
contested the seat before and made great progress with 
the electors; a Conservative, Mr. Campbell; a Labour 
candidate, Mr. Ashworth; and a representative of the 
United Empire Party, Mr. Redwood. An atmosphere 
of mystery surrounds the last named, who only recently 
appeared on the scene, and it is not yet certain that he 
will go to the poll. He is apparently supported with 
some enthusiasm by Lord Rothermere, for the DatLy 
Mai gives him both headlines and leading articles, but 
Lord Beaverbrook is strangely reticent, and the readers 
of the Darty Express have not yet been told of Mr. 
Redwood’s existence, if, indeed, they know that a by- 
election is taking place. It would be interesting to learn 
the reason for this sudden cessation of the Empire 
Crusade. Has Lord Beaverbrook quarrelled with Lord 
Rothermere? Or is he negotiating another peace treaty 
with Mr. Baldwin? The latter hypothesis seems im- 
probable. It is true that the obnoxious referendum 
project has been tacitly dropped by the Conservative 
Party, but a second election, which was still more 
obnoxious to Lord Beaverbrook, has taken its place in 
the programme, and all Mr. Baldwin’s speeches contain 
awkward and embarrassing questions about Empire 
Free Trade. Is it possible that the other leaders of the 
Conservative Party are preparing to throw Mr. Baldwin 
overboard, and that Lord Beaverbrook is confident of 
victory within the Party? These are dark and difficult 
questions, to which we will not hazard an answer. It is 
to be hoped that the course of the Bromley by-election 
will reveal the truth. In any case, the duty of all 
Liberals and Free Traders is clear. They have an excel- 
lent chance of winning a victory against Protection, 
and they should give every possible assistance to Mr. 
Fordham in his campaign. 
Every Liberal speaker at Bromley should acquire 
a copy of Lord Beaverbrook’s pamphlet.* He will find 
it invaluable. It will be equally useful whether Mr. 
Redwood is nominated or not, for Mr. Campbell has 
declared that ‘‘ the policy of Lord Beaverbrook and of 
the Conservative Party is identical, and it is merely a 
question of procedure or method.’’ That policy should 
therefore be studied at its source, in the astounding 
series of extracts from his own speeches which Lord 
Beaverbrook has collected. It would be useless to 
attempt any summary of the arguments and proposals 
which these extracts contain, for they are often con- 
tradictory and always confused. Any summary would 
appear unfair. A few specimen utterances may, how- 
ever, be given. 
Let us first endeavour to ascertain whether the 
farmer in Great Britain is to get higher prices under 


Empire Free Trade. Here are some of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s pronouncements on that point : — 
‘* Let us join together to make our defences so strong 


that British agriculture, from being the Cinderella of 
the industries of all the world, will once more become 








*My Case for Empire Free Trade.” Published by the Empire Crusade, 
Grand Buiidings, Trafalgar Square, 6d. 
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the Queen. Let us guarantee that the great markets of 
this country shall be available on fair terms to the 
farmers of our countryside, and we shall achieve a 
measure of imperial prosperity which we can now barely 
imagine. That is our ideal, and we appeal to the 
farmers of Great Britain to support us and join us.’’— 
Lewes, October 28th, 1929. 


‘‘The Empire can supply all the foodstuffs we 
require with one or two negligible exceptions. We con- 
tend that there will be no increase in the cost because 
there will be no shortage, but a surplus.’’—House of 
Lords, November 19th, 1929. 


‘* It is said that British agriculture would not benefit 
under our plan, but agriculture is not suffering from the 
competition of the Dominions. It is suffering from the 
dumped subsidized wheat that comes from foreign coun- 
tries and cheap wheat shipped here from the Argenine.”’ 
—House of Lords, December 9th, 1929. 

‘* There really won't be any increase in the price of 
food under Empire Free Trade. Why? Because there 


will be no tax on Empire food.’’—Stroud, February 
28th, 1930. 


‘*We want a tariff on Argentine wheat produced at 
a cost of perhaps twenty shillings a quarter by labour 
that can only be described as gipsy labour under condi- 
tions that England could not possibly tolerate, and 
which no farmer would permit in this fair land.’’— 
Norwich, March 8th, 1930. 


‘‘The whole theory of Free Trade is based upon 
cheap production, which carries with it low wages and 
cheap food. Britain is not prospering under that 
system.’’—Durham, December 2ist, 1929. 

‘‘ Our food supplies are safe. There will be no taxa- 
tion of the people’s food under Empire Free Trade. The 
people of the Empire will live on the food which is pro- 
duced by themselves instead of by the foreigner.”’-— 
London, January 4th, 1930. 


‘‘ There is room in this market, plenty of room, for 
Empire wheat, for Empire agricultural produce, but not 
for both Empire agricultural produce and foreign agri- 
cultural produce.’’—Norwich, March 8th, 1930. 


‘*] will make this statement: There need be no 
unreasonable increase in the price of beef under Empire 
Free Trade. But give us Empire Free Trade, and in 
three years we will give an increase of production of 
beef here at home amounting to more than 20 per cent. 
of our present output.’’—Norwich, March 8th, 1930. 
We have been led to give more space to these 
extracts than we intended, but we remain in doubt as 
to whether Lord Beaverbrook thinks that Empire Free 
Trade would raise the prices of home produce or not. 
He should try to reach some agreement with himself on 
this important point. 

Another remarkable passage occurs in a speech 
delivered at Canterbury on February Ist, 1930. It 
runs as follows :— 


‘*T need merely point out that Great Britain imports 
in manufactured goods yearly more than half of all the 
manufactured goods that Great Britain exports. In 
other words, for every £1 of money that we receive from 
the foreigner for the sale of manufactured goods we are 
compelled to pay him back again 10s. or 11s.’’ 

This is a very strange way of looking at international 
trade, and it is not surprising that a man should be a 
Protectionist if he has no conception of the mutual 
benefit of exchange. It is surprising, however, that it 
should not have struck Lord Beaverbrook that, on his 
showing, the poor foreigner makes a melancholy bar- 
gain. By the same process of reasoning, he would 
appear to pay back £1 for every 10s. or 11s. 

We turn now to the important question of the 
taxation of raw materials. When Lord Beaverbrook 
first adumbrated his plan for an Imperial zollverein he 
did not say whether he proposed to give the Crown 
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Colonies a preference for their products in the home 
market. He has now made it clear that he does. 
Speaking at Eastbourne on December 6th, 1929, he 
said :— 

‘* The Colonial Empire will be able to send into the 
British market the produce of those Crown Colonies, 
agricultural products and the raw materials—they will 
be able to send those things absolutely free of duty, 
while the foreign producer WILL HAVE TO PAY TAXES.”’ 
And at Stroud on February 28th, 1930, he was 

asked whether he proposed to put a tax on the raw 
materials which cannot be produced within the Empire, 
and replied :— 

‘*“There are few we cannot produce. I can only 
remember five. Assuming that they cannot be produced 
in the Empire, they would, of course, not be taxed.”’ 

This means that if Lord Beaverbrook had his way we 
should put a tax, for instance, on foreign cotton in 
order to give a preference to Uganda, the Sudan, and 
Nigeria. Seven-eighths of our raw cotton comes from 
foreign countries, so it would take some years for the 
Colonies to supply the deficiency! It is to be hoped 
that Lancashire will take due note of this part of the 
plan. 

It seems almost necessary to apologize for dis- 
cussing so crude a scheme as that set out in Lord 
Beaverbrook’s pamphlet. It is useless and dangerous, 
however, to ignore the progress which has been made 
in the conversion of the Conservative Party to these 
ideas. The country is in peril, not of Empire Free 
Trade, since that is utterly impracticable, but of a 
vicious attempt to advance in that direction, which is 
only too likely to result in economic disaster and 
Imperial disruption. The electors of Bromley have a 
great opportunity to strike a blow at the whole mad 
project. 


BUSINESS MEN AND THE 
INDIAN REFORMS 


UROPEAN commercial interests in India are usually 
B vepatea to be ultra-conservative in their politics, and 

bitterly opposed to the nationalist movement. This 
was true enough up to the last few years. Very few busi- 
ness men took any interest in local politics, which were felt 
to be the special *‘ pigeon ”’ of the Civil Service, and their 
aloofness was intensified by a certain jealousy which has 
always existed between officials and non-officials in India 
ever since those pre-Mutiny days when the latter were con- 
sidered as ** interlopers.’’ Certainly there were signs, even 
before the War, that nationalist activities were likely to 
be prejudicial to business, but the older men, especially 
those who profiteered so grossly during the War, adopted 
the attitude that at any rate the India they knew would 
last out their time. There has been a considerable change 
since about 1925, The older generation are still inclined 
to think that they have done their duty to the country 
by an occasional outburst against the weakness of the 
Government, and a few rather flamboyant speeches on such 
occasions as St. Andrew’s Day dinners. There is, however, 
another group, mostly of younger men who were fighting 
rather than making money during the war. They realize 
that they have got to live and work in a new India. There 
are already signs of a breach between these two groups, and 
in Caleutta there is a definite struggle proceeding for the 
control of the European Association, 
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The views of the older generation are of no great in- 
terest. They demand, according to a meeting held last 
Monday, ‘* a return to the Morley-Minto Reforms.” Their 
general attitude is clear from the principal speech which 
was made by Mr. Andrews. ‘‘ What India wanted was 
strong government, and if Sir Charles Tegart, the Com- 
missioner of Police, had been governing at Simla and Lord 
Birkenhead at the India Office, India to-day would be 
quiet.”? The other group contains most of those Europeans 
who have taken any part in working the Montagu Reforms, 
and nearly all of the more intelligent younger men. The 
present dispute is over a proposal, made by the more 
advanced group, to give a general endorsement to the pro- 
posals of the Simon Commission. At the time of writing it 
is still uncertain which section will carry the Calcutta 
branch of the European Association, but the important point 
is the existence of an active group amongst the unofficial 
Europeans in India, which is prepared to accept a new 
regime, and take an active part in bringing it about. 

It is worth considering what are the views current 
amongst these ** Left Wingers,”’ for they approach the ques- 
tion from an angle quite unlike that of the official, however 
liberal minded, and in many ways they are prepared to go 
further than the Simon Report. The Civilian is naturally 
afraid lest his own child, District Administration, shall 
suffer. He is therefore inclined to leave very strong powers 
with the Provincial Governors, who in six out of the nine 
Provinces are normally members of the Civil Service. The 
business man is chiefly anxious that any transfer of respon- 
sibility shall be real, so that there should be more chance 
of the next ‘* reforms ”’ being permanent, and it is political 
stability which he mostly desires. The Simon Commission 
has in this matter tended to accept the official point of view, 
and given the Provincial Governor a position which prac- 
tically makes him his own Prime Minister, while at the 
same time possessing enormous residuary and emergency 
powers. The business man is as anxious about security as 
the official, but would prefer to leave the emergency powers 
with the Central Government, so as to give the provincial 
legislatures more chances of functioning as really respon- 
sible bodies. Many people, especially in Calcutta, hold 
that the Simon Commission has been too doctrinaire in 
insisting upon the same stereotyped constitution for each 
of the eight main Provinces. There is something to be said 
for the idea of provincia] round-table conferences to decide 
the form of each provincial government. There is one 
obvious advantage in this proposal. Nearly all Indian poli- 
ticians object to the presence of official Ministers in the 
Provincial Cabinets, and it is clear that this provision was 
introduced into the Report in order to meet the case of 
Bengal, and possibly one or two other Provinces. It would 
be far better if the difficulty of placing the department of 
Law and Order in the hands of a Bengal Hindu or Moslem 
was recognized as a special problem, and not made the 
ground for a general provision which will endanger the 
whole idea of responsible government, It is also believed 
by many English business men that Second Chambers would 
make certain emergency powers unnecessary, and would 
obviate the very real danger of Provincial Governors con- 
tinually being at loggerheads with their legislatures. The 
Second Chambers would be Indian, but men chosen to repre- 
sent agricultural and commercial interests, and hence 
conservative. 

English business men, being brought continually into 
touch with Indian industrialists, understand the strength of 
the Indian demand to contro] the Departments of Com- 
merce and Finance. The nationalist movement draws its 
funds from a comparatively small group of Indian business 
leaders, and the history of the last few years shows that 
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there is not likely to be any real political stability until 
this point has been ceded. The question of the Army is 
relatively less important ; most nationalist politicians would 
be prepared to accept the proposals of the Simon Report, 
if a further measure of Indianization was included, and pro- 
vision made for a fixed Budget grant of about 50 crores. 
The Indian demand for commercial and fiscal freedom is 
much more fundamental, and for this reason English busi- 
ness men tend to concentrate on the idea of a commercial 
convention with India. The phrase is understood by Indian 
politicians, for a fiscal convention already exists. It is most 
important to put the future trading relations between Great 
Britain and India on a clear basis, and such a convention, 
while defining the position, would ripen naturally into a 
treaty when India gained the Dominion Status which is now 
recognized as inevitable by all serious opinion in India. It 
would also be better if certain questions were thrashed out 
now. Is England to receive “‘ national’? treatment, or 
merely that of the ‘* most-favoured-nation ”? The question 
has already arisen in connection with coastal shipping. A 
convention would also probably arrange that the Indian 
tariff would be regulated by a non-political board. There 
is no doubt that the next few years will see an increasing 
demand for a very heavy tariff, and a convention would 
have to settle the question of imperial preference, and pos- 
sibly the fixing of a maximum tariff against British goods. 
Again, the European trading community is naturally 
alarmed over the possibility of differential treatment. This 
raises the whole problem of the future status of the Euro- 
pean before the law. If that of European British subjects 
is guaranteed, it might hardly be necessary to prevent dis- 
crimination against European-managed companies, and 
there is more danger of Government discrimination in 
matters of administration than of law. 

It is quite possible that there is more hope in the British 
business man’s line of approach to the problem of a settle- 
ment in India than there is in that of the official and the 
politician. The official cannot get away from the desire to 
keep a firm hold of one end of the leading-reins, and the 
knowledge of this only makes the Indian politician caper 
the more wildly. The business man has no illusions about 
democracy in the East, but he does know that if respon- 
sibility is to be transferred, it must be transferred en bloc. 
He would therefore go further than the Simon Report in 
the matter of Provincial autonomy, and the curtailment of 
the Governor’s autocratic powers, On the other hand, 
realizing that the legislatures cannot hope for a generation 
to be really democratic, he would try and weight them by 
the addition of a Second Chamber which would represent 
the more solid agricultural interests. This attitude has un- 
doubtedly surprised many retired Anglo-Indians, who are 
used to the completely irresponsible outlook of European 
business men before the war, when they remained socially 
much more aloof from Indians than to-day, and their only 
incursions into politics were to urge the Government to 
** keep a stiff upper lip.”? The retired Provincial Governors 
and Army officers who, together with a few Conservative 
politicians, form the bulk of the ‘* Die-Hards ”’ in this 
country, have been surprised and disappointed to find a 
considerable group of Bombay and Calcutia business men 
openly supporting Lord Irwin. It would be a mistake to 
assume that this new attitude is due to any sudden “* change 
of heart,’ though the present generation is probably more 
open-minded and fundamentally decent than its predeces- 
sors. Most of them would still be prepared to support an 
autocratic British Government of the nineteenth century 
type, if they believed that such an institution could possibly 
survive, but, as this is clearly impracticable, they wish to 
face the situation like sensible business men. The first 
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step is to get into touch with those men on the Indian side 
who can really ** deliver the goods,’ and come to a working 
agreement with them. This, after all, is what Lord Irwin is 
doing. 


G. T. Garratt. 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE, 
1950 


I{AT highly individual thinker, the late Dr. Hastings 

Rashdall, once expressed bluntly his disbelief in the 

collective wisdom of ‘* monster assemblies of 
Bishops.”’ It was an unfair jibe on the part of a man not 
personally called to the responsibilities of episcopal office. 
The Bishops lately assembled at Lambeth, whose Encyclical 
Letter, with its accompanying Resolutions, was issued last 
week, would be the first to disclaim for themselves any 
individual or corporate infallibility. They would desire that 
the document which they have given to the world should be 
judged strictly upon its merits. The Lambeth Conference 
is in one sense wholly informal. It is not bound to meet. It 
is no part of the constitution of the Anglican Church, Its 
decisions possess no binding authority. They may be freely 
rejected by those who do not agree with them. Neverthe- 
less, they are of first-rate importance. They must inevit- 
ably influence policy. The considered judgment of an 
assembly which, meeting at intervals of ten years, proceeds 
first to ascertain, and then to make public in the form of a 
statement, the collective contemporary mind of the world- 
wide Anglican Episcopate, cannot fail to affect deeply the 
life of the Church. In the document just issued a number 
of burning questions—religious, moral, ecclesiastical, social, 
and (in a wide sense) political—are all honestly and con- 
structively handled in a spirit of sober statesmanship, at 
points not untouched by prophetic fire, which must be held 
to owe much to the supporting prayers of the Church, and 
to the fact that it was only “ after solemn prayer and 
Eucharist ”’ that the Bishops themselves entered upon their 
deliberations. 

The Report represents, of course, more than the mind 
of the Church of England. It is concerned with world 
problems: and it involves, perhaps, no disrespect to the 
home episcopate (which includes prelates of undoubted and 
universally acknowledged ability) to suggest that the note 
of actuality and of first-hand contact with world-wide 
realities by which the document is characterized represents 
in an especial degree the contribution of those engaged in 
the work of the Church overseas. Bishops of pioneer 
dioceses, as well as those in more settled areas whose posi- 
tion, whatever its difficulties, is at least uncomplicated by 
the special entanglements and confusions incidental to the 
fact that the Church is in England ‘“* established,’ are 
enabled at times to bring to bear upon the consideration of 
problems a certain freshness of mind which is only with 
greater difficulty attained by their brethren of the two 
home provinces of Canterbury and York. The Bishops at 
Lambeth have certainly achieved a wide outlook, and ii 
the Church were disestablished to-morrow there would be 
no word in their utterance which would need to be altered. 

It is not possible, in a short article of this kind, to go 
through the Report seriatim. Both the Encyclical and the 
Resolutions deserve to be read and carefully pondered; and 
the serious student will, in addition, pay close and detailed 
attention to the reports of the various Committees. The 
Bishops themselves rightly begin with the doctrine of God. 
They are sensitive, and they show themselves to be sensi- 
tive, to the manifold cross-currents and perplexities of 
thought by which modern minds are beset; they observe 
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that ** the heart of modern life, with all its exuberance of 
interest, is disquietingly void of conviction ’’; they believe 
that the hearts of ‘‘ thousands are really hungry, though 
they know not for what they hunger.’’ If the Bishops are, 
for their own part, enabled with whole-hearted conviction 
to reaffirm the full Gospel of Christian Theism, they believe, 
nevertheless, that it can be integrated, and that it needs 
to be integrated, with the conclusions of modern scientific 
thought and philosophy, and that—in view of much new 
knowledge—there is ‘‘ urgent need in the face of many 
erroneous conceptions for a fresh presentation of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of God.’? The Church is summoned afresh to 
study, as well as to worship; and there is a carefully worded 
resolution in which the affirmation of the “‘ supreme and 
unshaken authority of the Holy Scriptures as presenting the 
truth concerning God and the spiritual life in its historical 
setting and in its progressive revelation ’? is combined with 
the recognition that ‘ it is no part of the purpose of the 
Bible to give information on those themes which are the 
proper subject matter of scientific inquiry.” 

The section of the Report which deals with the Life and 
Witness of the Christian Community contains important 
utterances upon race questions, and also upon peace and 
war, which cannot here be discussed. The full and un- 
usually frank consideration of the problems of Marriage and 
Sex will attract widespread attention. The Bishops rightly 
lay stress upon the importance of more thorough and posi- 
tive instruction upon these matters, emphasizing especially 
‘* the need of some further preparation for those members 
of the Church who are about to marry.’? The resolution on 
birth control was not carried unanimously, and in the form 
in which it was passed by the majority it will give rise to 
widespread searchings of heart. The guarded concession 
which it makes represents an undoubted departure from the 
rigorist position hitherto held to be orthodox. It will be 
interpreted in some quarters as opening the doors to com- 
plete license; but the resolution needs to be carefully con- 
sidered as a whole. What it really means is that those 
married persons who, after fully considering the true Chris- 
tian standard, and being aware of the Christian case against 
birth control, nevertheless conscientiously believe that, in 
their own specific case, the employment of scientific means 
of preventing conception is justified, are not to be held to 
be excommunicate, or to regard themselves as being con- 
demned by the Church, on that ground ; and the majority of 
the Bishops will be upheld in saying this by the judgment 
of a number of serious minds among Christian moralists 
of the younger generation. 

On the subject of South India the Bishops have prob- 
ably achieved—for the time being, at least—a solution. 
The proposed experiment is given a warm benediction, and 
it is clear that much is hoped from it. It is described as 
being an ‘‘ experiment on behalf of the whole body of 
Anglican Churches.’? At the same time the “ serious mis- 
givings *? of ‘* many minds ” are not ignored, and it is 
pointed out that the resulting South Indian Church will not 
be a Province of the Anglican Communion. It will enjoy a 
teal measure of intereommunion with the Churches of that 
Communion, though “ for a time that intereommunion will 
be limited in certain directions by their rules.”? Its Bishops 
will be recognized as Bishops, its priests as priests, if they 
have been episcopally ordained, its laity as communicants, 
if they have been duly baptized and confirmed. There will 
be close relations of friendship from the first, and the hope 
of full unity in a larger-than-Anglican Church at some date 
in the future. The differences of conviction which exist 
within the Anglican Communion itself do not make more 
than this possible at the moment; on the other hand, the 
threatened danger of a schism within Anglicanism over the 
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South Indian question would appear to have been overcome. 

Considerations of space preclude reference to other 
points in the Report no less deserving of comment. A con- 
cluding word must, however, be said with regard to the 
Bishops’ appeal for recruits for the ministry. That the 
parishes, at the present time, cannot be effectively staffed, 
and that the work of the Church is being in countless direc- 
tions held up by the existing shortage of clergy, is common 
knowledge. In a book recently addressed by a Roman 
Catholic writer to young clergy of the Roman Communion, 
each young priest is reminded that *‘ over £1,000 has been 
spent on his education, usually from the gifts of the people.” 
The Lambeth Conference has now laid down the principle 
that ‘* the Church in all lands ”? should “‘ regard it as a 
duty and privilege to provide ’’? the needed funds for the 
training of those would-be ordinands who are unable to 
defray the costs for themselves. If this principle could be 
really accepted and acted upon, not by a minority simply of 
generous individual ‘‘ sponsors,’’ but by the Church as a 
whole, the most urgent of the practical problems confront- 
ing the Anglican Church would be within sight of solution. 


A. E. J. Raw inson. 


SIR EDWARD GRIGG 


From A CORRESPONDENT. 


IS EXCELLENCY SIR EDWARD GRIGG is 
Governor of Kenya Colony. He is the highest officer 
of Government in that territory, and so is responsible 
for the welfare of its inhabitants who number a few mil- 
lion Africans and a few thousand white men. But, though 
head of the Kenya Government, Sir Edward Grigg is not an 
African autocrat; he is a Civil Servant, the last word of 
which title means what it says. He is a public servant of 
the people of this country; he accepts their wages, and, 
even on that ground alone, owes them some loyalty, even 
if he cannot understand another kind of loyalty which has 
been one of the redeeming features of the British public 
service for many generations. As a public servant, he is 
immediately responsible to and under the orders of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, who himself is respon- 
sible to Parliament. Sir Edward Grigg has no right to turn 
himself into a representative of any particular part of the 
population of Kenya Colony; he has no right to pursue his 
own policy in Kenya Colony. His duty is loyally to inter- 
pret, defend, and execute the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government as declared by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. If he disagrees with that policy, it is his right— 
nay, his duty—to inform the Secretary of State, argue with 
him, press upon him an alternative policy. But if he is 
unable to convince the Secretary of State, then there are 
only two honourable alternatives for the Governor of a 
Colony—either loyally to carry out the policy laid down for 
him by his superior, the Secretary of State, or to resign. 
All this is very elementary—the A.B.C. of the rights 
and duties of a Civil Servant under our system. It is 
necessary to put it down here in black and white, because 
the Governor of Kenya does not seem to understand it. 
In Kenya for many years now there have been two rival 
policies of development. One is the system of giving the 
power to the few thousand white settlers and making their 
interests paramount—in other words, a South African 
policy. The other is the system of keeping the power in 
the hands of the British Government, acting as trustee for 
the few million Africans, and openly maintaining that the 
interests of the natives are paramount—in other words, the 
policy of trusteeship. The second policy has always in 
principle been that of the Home Government and the British 
B 
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public. It has been reaffirmed by every Secretary of State, 
and no Governor has ever for one moment been authorized 
to treat the interests of the white settlers as officially 
paramount over those of the natives. 

Two White Papers have recently been issued of the 
very highest importance, once more declaring that the 
policy of the Colonial Office and of the British Government 
is the policy of trusteeship, and that the Civil Service in 
Kenya, from the Governor downwards, are to treat native 
interests as paramount. These documents were analyzed and 
criticized in Tue Nation of July 5th, 1930, so that it is 
unnecessary to explain their contents. Their receipt in 
Kenya was used as an opportunity by the Governor of 
Kenya for making a speech in the Kenya Legislative 
Council reviewing imperial policy in Kenya. A full report 
of the speech shows that Sir Edward Grigg has a curious 
idea of his duties and of historical truth. He professes to 
give an historical survey of the history of policy in Kenya. 
His history is grotesquely inaccurate. He elaborately ex- 
plains that he is not commenting on or criticizing policy. 
In fact, by inaccurate history, the whole speech is an attack 
upon the policy laid down in the White Papers. 

Sir Edward Grigg seeks to show that the policy of 
the White Papers is a reversal of previous policy, that at 
one time the Colonial Office maintained that the interests 
of the whites should be paramount. In support of this 
imaginary interpretation of history, he relates that Sir 
Charles Eliot, the First Commissioner, resigned ‘* because 
he disapproved of action taken over his head by the 
Imperial Government in alienating 500 square miles to a 
single corporation, which, in Sir Charles Eliot’s opinion, 
interfered with native rights.’”? This statement about Sir 
Charles Eliot’s resignation is completely imaginary. He 
resigned because he himself had reserved a large tract of 
the Masai’s land to be granted to two white men, Messrs. 
Flemmer and Chamberlain, and the Secretary of State 
refused to sanction the grant on the grounds that it inter- 
fered with native interests. Sir Charles offered to reduce 
the area of the grant, but refused to withdraw it as that 
would “ stultify *? him. In arguing in favour of the grant, 
he pointed out that a large area had already been granted 
to a Syndicate, and he maintained (with reason) that if 
land was alienated to a Syndicate, it might also be alienated 
to private persons. But his attitude to * native interests ”’ 
in this question is shown by the fact that he maintained 
that if the Masai were allowed to keep the best land, there 
might be a *‘ Jameson raid ’’ by the whites, and he added : 
** The Masai and many other tribes must go under. It is a 
prospect which I view with equanimity and a clear con- 
science.” But the Secretary of State remained firm in 
maintaining that native interests must be paramount, and 
Sir Charles was given the option of resigning or withdrawing 
the grant. He resigned. 

In order, therefore, to misrepresent the policy of the 
present Secretary of State, whose loyal servant he should 
rightly be, the Governor of Kenya has had to rewrite the 
history of the policy of a former Secretary of State. The 
incident is surely curious, but it is of a piece with the 
whole attitude of Sir Edward Grigg as Governor. His whole 
speech is implicitly a defence of the white settlers’ position. 
Throughout his term of office, he has again and again stood 
forward in defence of that position and of the policy that 
the interests of the white should be paramount. There is 
not one word in his speech which would imply a conscious- 
ness in him that he is responsible for defending the interests 
of the native population, and we have never heard of one 
single occasion, since he became Governor of Kenya, when 
Sir Edward Grigg, either by word or act, has supported the 
interests of the natives against those of the whites. 

We suggest that Sir Edward Grigg might well re-study 
the history of his predecessor’s resignation, and possibly 
draw a different moral. 
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BALLADE OF OPEN DOORS 


Or all men’s wonderful works and ways, 
From distant China to far Peru, 
There is none more quaint than the coil they raise 
Dragging the visible into view; 
Proving the obvious must be true; 
Drowning the rat that was dead before ; 
Learnedly showing how Genesis grew— 
Hammering hard on an open door. 


Editors, publishers, spend their days 
Ceaselessly searching for ‘* something new,” 
Yet young folk, thirsting for print and praise, 
Speak of a plot to deny their due. 
Sex-exploiters, whose noxious brew 
Aphia or Wycherley might deplore, 
Clamour for ‘‘ freedom ”’ till all is blue, 
Hammering hard on an open door. 


The timorous lover pants and prays 
For a heart he won ere he came to woo. 
Poor doubting Thomas all trembling stays 
For the grace that has kept him his whole life through. 
Poets strange splendours and shames pursue 
In search of magic, and quite ignore 
Romance that rides on the Bakerloo— 
Hammering hard at an open door. 


Envoi 
Pioneers, with a path to hew 
On the broad highway that was cleared of yore; 
Riskless adventurers, here’s to you 
Hammering hard on an open door! 
MacFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
“POUR ENCOURAGER LES AUTRES” 


Sir,—Probably not many of your readers know of the 
activity of the British police in encouraging tourist traffic. 
The following incident will show what a debt of gratitude in 
this respect we owe to the defenders of law and order. 

An American friend of mine, Mr. Griffin Barry, was 
intending to proceed from Plymouth to Cherbourg on 
August 4th. When he attempted to take his ticket, a Scot- 
land Yard agent asked to see his passport, and discovered 
that, in common with the great majority of Americans, he 
had forgotten to register as an alien. For this purely tech- 
nical offence, he was then and there cast into prison, his 
papers and luggage were seized and searched, bail was fixed 
at the preposterous figure of £1,000, offers of bail made to 
the police were not communicated to him, and the news- 
papers were informed that bail was not forthcoming. 

The police endeavoured to prevent his friends from 
coming to his defence by assuring them that the matter was 
trivial, although when it came into Court they endeavoured 
to secure the maximum penalty (£100 fine and/or six months’ 
imprisonment) by false accusations of Communist activities, 
for which they offered no evidence, because none exists. The 
four days during which he was kept in prison were spent 
by Scotland Yard in interviewing every person in London 
whose name they had been able to ascertain from his papers. 

It is charitable to suppose that when they arrested him 
they really believed that they had caught a Communist 
‘“agent,’’ but they must have discovered their mistake before 
the case came on. Nevertheless they persisted in the 
accusation, and caused it to have prominence in the Press 
reports of the case, in spite of the failure of Scotland Yard 
working at high pressure for four days to secure one iota 
of evidence in support of this wholly unfounded accusation. 

Is it not time that the police were instructed to show 
courtesy and fair play in their dealings with unoffending 
Americans? Better still, the Aliens Order of 1920, which was 
made during the panic about Bolshevism, should be 
rescinded.—Yours, &c., 

Carn Voel, Porthcurno. 

August 16th, 1930. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
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IMPORT BOARDS 


S1r,—Sir Francis Acland criticizes the Import Board pro- 
posals from the traditional Liberal standpoint. Before 
trying to show that he does not sufficiently take into account 
modern economic tendencies, may I on behalf of Mr. Wise 
(who is at present out of England) correct a misunderstand- 
ing regarding his proposal that a Wheat Import Board in 
operation to-day should guarantee 50s. a quarter for millable 
home-grown wheat, and make up fhe excess over current 
world prices by its general savings in handling, distribu- 
tion, milling, and baking costs? Sir Francis is under the 
impression that Mr. Wise added this to his scheme after its 
exposition before the Farmers’ Club. Actually it was 
definitely included in the Farmers’ Club paper (see reprint, 
page 11). It was not one of Mr. Baldwin’s numerous 
declarations of policy, but rather the catastrophic fall in 
world wheat prices last autumn, which made this provision 
essential. 

Sir Francis denies that recent changes in the organiza- 
tion of the wheat trade have made prices more unstable. 
Pools and other large exporting corporations, he says, exist 
to steady prices. True ; but have they been successful? Do 
not large partial monopolies in competition with one another 
always give rise to the most unstable conditions? Again, 
following the lead of the 1925 Food Commission, he argues 
that wheat gambling in Chicago lowers prices without in- 
creasing their fluctuation ; and he uses the analogy of the 
totalizator and its percentage deduction. Does he imagine 
that the expert operators in Chicago allow the British con- 
sumer to act as totalizator for the bets of the American 
public? And is it not reasonable to suppose that these 
centlemen will invent excuses for price fluctuations wherever 
possible, to tempt the betting public? 

But the actual course of prices is, after all, the best test. 
Sir Francis says that monthly Gazette prices have not been 
more jumpy in the last five years than pre-war. The facts 
do not support his view. Taking the six months September- 
March of the cereal year during which practically all the 
English crop is marketed, in the five years 1909-14, the 
monthly Gazette average was never below 7s. per cwt., nor 
above 7s. 11d. For the corresponding months of 1924-29, it 
has been as low as 9s. 2d., and as high as 13s. 7d. The 
increased uncertainty of price which these figures reveal 
constitutes a major stumbling-block to economic progress. 
For the farmer, it precludes the planning of his activities 
on an economic basis. For the consumer, not only does it 
mean the payment of higher prices to compensate holders 
of stocks for price-fluctuations, but also while basic prices 
are fluctuating any attempt (e.g., by the Food Council) to 
limit growing distributive margins is bound to be ineffective. 
Internal price-stabilization through an Import Board would 
remove this obstacle. 

Sir Francis says that the Dominion Governments would 
by diplomatic pressure force an Import Board to buy Empire 
wheat above world prices. If they did attempt such tactics, 
what harm would come of it if we resisted them? But in 
fact an Import Board would have something to offer—not 
inflated prices, but steady prices over a period of years— 
which would be most acceptable to the Canadian and other 
Farmers’ Pools; and there is every -prospect that terms 
could be arranged satisfactory both to the Dominion farmer 
and the British consumer. 

Finally, Sir Francis tries to score a point with regard 
to the Co-operative Movement. The C.W.S., buying wheat in 
a fluctuating market, cannot expect to realize all the econo- 
mies open to an Import Board with monopoly powers buying 
to a large extent in bulk at steady prices. Nevertheless, by 
its. savings in milling, baking, and distribution, the Co- 
operative Movement can and does sell bread on the average 
cheaper than private traders. Sir Francis apparently sug- 
gests that instead of giving this advantage to the consumer, 
they should use it to pay higher prices for British wheat. 
Which particular farmers are to be singled out for this 
gift? What help would it be to agriculture as a whole? 
If it did raise the price of home-grown wheat, would 
not private millers contract their purchases of British wheat 
until they fell again? But perhaps Sir Francis is here just 
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trying to show that the Victorian Age had a sense of humour. 
—yYours, &c., 
D. BARBER. 
Hazlitt House, Southampton Buildings, W.C.2. 


THE 1931 BUDGET 


Sir,—No one can seriously believe that under our 
systematized free interchange of securities a further rise in 
direct taxation next spring is to be lightly contemplated in 
the national interest. Equally everyone with a training in 
political science, such as Treasury and Board of Trade 
officers must have, abhors a prospect of Tariffs, general, 
partial, or revenue, in the light of the record of Protection 
the world over. Without, however, alternative proposals to 
offer, Free Traders may find their cause assailed in the 
country by a storm of calculated misrepresentation most 
difficult to defeat. Have all possibilities been overlooked 
whereby, temporarily at any rate, a simple imposition might 
provide the funds wanted with an obvious incidence and in 
the least objectionable form? 

In the U.S.A. a tax of about 13 per cent. is levied in 
stock and share dealings upon the excess of sale price over 
buying price, e.g., a tax upon actual stock exchange profits, 
losses being a legitimate deduction. The time of deep 
market depression is obviously the right moment for its 
introduction from the Exchequer’s point of view. Capital 
appreciation of stock is now being sought by many a cor- 
poration and individual in order to avoid income tax, &c. 
Indeed, certain new company finance encourages it, e.g., 
repayment of debentures at a premium in lieu of interest 
yearly. This tax operates in America ; if anything it works 
too well, as it is too high. That is, holders of very highly 
appreciated stock will not ease a market by selling, as they 
hate paying the tax! Without Treasury figures such is 
guess work. But would £25,000,000 a year here be too high? 

Again, the State nowadays by expensive schemes of 
national and local taxation provides health services, e.4., 
housing, drainage, roads, medicine, maternity, hospital, poor 
law, doles, pensions, &c., which in effect and purpose 
lengthen the average expectation of life in Great Britain, by 
as much as ten years in the last half-century according to 
Mr. Chamberlain. Assuredly the various (and prosperous) 
life assurance companies are principal beneficiaries. Could 
not a Suitable impost be invented to raise £10-12,000,000 a 
year? For public money is now spent for their private 
service. 

Then any land but ours with huge coal resources at 
our industries’ doors would base its entire power production 
upon coal in one of its many valuable forms. Gas, electric 
power, even oil or powdered fuels are directly attainable. 
No industrial area is more than seventy-five miles from a 
coal basin. The Liberal ‘‘ Coal and Power Report *’ opened 
the eyes of many. The present Ministry has done something 
on the organic side with Liberal approval for the mining 
industry. As Mr. Churchill put it in his 1928 Budget, the 
balance between the Old Country and the New must be 
redressed by national effort. Over £45,000,000 a year is spent 
by Great Britain on imported oil, and its inland distribu- 
tion from the ports! Its value is a drain on our exchanges, 
its money payments go to foreign labour in production and 
refining almost entirely. An emergency impost of, say, 20s. 
a ton upon the commodity, with pro rata charges upon lubri- 
cants and lighter fractions, is estimated to yield several 
millions of revenue. The big oil companies may express 
disapproval. But do they want a few pence more upon 
petrol only, another product of crude oil, or 5s. in the £ as 
standard income tax? 

The customary taxes for the desperate, e.g., upon cats, 
wireless listeners-in, turnover upon sales, newspapers, a 
twopenny post for letters, etc., may be ignored by everyone 
with Mr. Snowden’s common sense in command. If the 
Chancellor has a few millions to spare by chance for in- 
dustry and unemployment, let him give it to manufacturers 
in the form of a special increase for 1931-2 in the standard 
rate of depreciation allowed by the Inland Revenue to all 
concerns against assessable income tax profits provided that 
such concerns undertake in 1931-2 to order plant replace- 
ment within six months. To give but one example, by then 
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many shipowners will be thinking of ordering new cargo- 
vessels from our yards. An extra or bonus percentage may 
turn the issue. 

It does seem to me that, unless the necessary new taxa- 
tion is devised on such principles of new fields as I indicate, 
depression leads to disaster to the Government and all 
admirers of it, to the industry of the State, and to countless 
individuals. To suspend the Sinking Fund is the only alter- 
native course!—Yours, &c., 

Cadogan Gardens, S.W.3. 

August 18th, 1930. 


AN OXFORD GRADUATE. 


MR. SIMON’S “ INDISCRETION ”’ 

Sir,—Mr. E. D. Simon’s well-timed ‘‘ indiscretion,”’ if it 
has broken a few panes, has certainly let in some fresh air. 

The value of a nation’s commercial and industrial effort 
as a whole cannot be diminished by imports from abroad, 
which must be balanced in the long run by an equivalent in 
home-produced goods or services. The character of a 
nation’s business can, however, be modified by its import 
policy: according as its imports stimulate an exchange in 
goods or services. No doubt the self-interrogations of many 
hitherto unquestioning Free Traders are due to the incubus 
of industrial unemployment. Are we growing lop-sided? 
Ought not national policy to discriminate between more 
and less desirable activities? Is there not a risk of develop- 
ing ‘‘ invisible ’’ at the expense of ‘‘ visible ’’ exports until 
we become a nation of clerks and typists? 

A protective tariff is, however, a clumsy instrument with 
which to counter any such tendency, if it exists. Under 
Protection our Export Trade would certainly exchange the 
frying-pan for the fire. To recover its buoyancy, its com- 
petitive power must be improved: but a protective tariff, 
while reducing the real value of wages here, would leave 
money costs in the Export Trade where they are or, more 
probably, raise them. 

To reject the tariff weapon does not, however, necessarily 
involve leaving the structure of our society to blind economic 
forces. If, for instance, we decide that a sensibly pro- 
portioned population should include a prosperous rural 
element, and is as much worth paying for as an Air Force 
or an education system, but that we are not prepared to 
upset our whole economy by inflating food prices—there is 
nothing to prevent a resort to direct subsidies, where a case 
is considered to be made out for them on balance. The 
subsidy to beet sugar, though at a grossly extravagant cost, 
has achieved what was aimed at. Direct subsidies are the 
one form of State intervention in which the public can 
measure what it gets for its money, and in which the 
industry it is intended to benefit gets as much as the State 
is charged with. 

The policy of subsidizing particular industries would 
bring to the front the further question which has been raised 
by Mr. E. D. Simon, whether or not there is a case for 
readjusting the proportions of direct and indirect taxation. 
Such a policy would be open and above board, could be 
logically expounded, and is one which the Liberal Party 
might perform a useful purpose by ventilating as part of a 
national development scheme, and as an alternative to 
laissez-faire on the one hand and Protection on the other. 
—yYours, &c., 

1-4, Great Tower Street, F.C.3. 

August 18th, 1930. 


ERIC MACFADYEN. 


Sir,—After listening at this year’s Summer School with 
amazement and no little horror to Mr. E. D. Simon’s un- 
Liberal and mischievous proposals for a 10 per cent. revenue 
duty on all imports, I now find to my further dismay and, I 
might add, disgust that another prominent member of the 
Committee of the Summer Schools, viz., Mr. Hubert Phillips, 
is apparently very shaky in his Free Trade beliefs. Such 
passages from his letter in your issue of last week as ‘‘ I am 
a Free Trader, myself—that is, as far as I know,” and ‘ It 
may be true (I hope it is) that Liberals have been right all 
along and that all tariffs are poisonous,"’ indicate a wobbling 
I had not suspected of Mr. Phillips. 

Do not he and Mr. Simon realize that by making public 
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the proposals and views that they have done, they are 
doing the Liberal Party and the Free Trade cause an 
immense amount of harm in the country? J. L. Garvin, in 
to-day’s OBSERVER, positively gloats over Mr. Simon's letter 
to the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN embodying the Oxford proposals, 
and openly counts him as the latest convert. How soon will 
it be that Lord Beaverbrook announces with large headlines 
that another ex-Liberal has joined his Empire Crusade, 
taking his exalted place with Mr. McCurdy, Lord Melchett, 
and Co.? . 

Does Mr. Simon seriously think he can dissociate 
entirely the E. D. Simon, M.P. for Withington, from the 
E. D. Simon, humble student at the Liberal Summer School, 
or that the Tory Press and Press Peers will bother or desire 
to do so? He must surely have realized how they would seize 
on his utterances of a 10 per cent. tariff and how they would 
blare and yell of another Liberal schism or secession. 

The complete answer to the 10 per cent. tariff is that it 
would, like all other tariffs, soon cease to be temporary (one 
has only to look at the McKenna duties to realize this), it 
would quickly soar up to 15 per cent., 20 per cent., 334 per 
cent., ever mounting upwards, and it would by this very 
process lose its ‘‘ revenue’’ camouflage and become pro- 
tective openly and unashamedly, with all the vices and 
corruption inherent in such a tariff. Again I cite the 
McKenna duties and the campaign of intimidation carried on 
by Sir Herbert Austin and the Conservative candidate for 
the Norton Division in the 1929 General Election. 

History shows plainly that nearly all tariffs started in a 
modest way and mounted up and up continuously.— 
Yours, &c., 

S. F. MIALL. 

38, Cyprus Road, Church End, Finchley, N.3. 

August 17th, 1930. 


S1r,—Dealing with Question (5) your correspondent Mr. 
Ronald F. Walker says, ‘‘ We must keep our products at 
the best world level of combined cheapness and excellence.”’ 

Will he kindly explain to us how Lancashire is to combat 
the cheapness of the excellent cotton goods produced by 
Japan, but produced at wages which are impossible to an 
Englishman?—yYours, &c., 

Harp Hirt. 


S1r,—With Mr. Walker's reply to Mr. Simon’s questions 
I am in complete accord. But is it practical politics? Will 
Mr. Walker at once begin a ‘‘ raging, tearing ’’ campaign 
advocating income tax at a lower minimum, increased insur- 
ance payments by the working classes, &c., to the extent 
of seventy millions? If he does so, has he any chance of 
winning over enough votes before the ‘‘ deluge '’ is upon us, 
say, next year or the year after? If not, surely even Mr. 
Snowden may be driven to Mr. Simon’s ‘‘10 per cent.,”’ 
while the Conservatives, if they chance to be in office, will 
gladly call it up to 30. I think Mr. Robert Jones hits the 
mark in your issue of August 9th, when he suggests that 
Liberals have undermined Free Trade by extravagant expen- 
diture upon social services. At any rate, it was never so 
pleasant, perhaps even so profitable for many people, to be 
idle, as at the present moment when industry is languishing 
sorely. Is it yet too late to chain up some of our “ idle- 
minded *’ philanthropists, as I venture to call them? I 
believe that we Liberals in the past have preached too easy 
a gospel to the working, and to some other, classes, and that 
Free Trade is now in peril because we have lacked courage, 
and perhaps even sincerity.—Yours, &c., 

P. B. ALLEN. 
10, St. Margaret’s Road, Oxford. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY AND EPISCOPAL 
EVASIONS 


Srr,—The small minority by whom official lamentations 
and recommendations about maternal mortality are assessed 
at their real worth, clearly realize that the death and damage 
rate in child-birth will probably continue as high as in 
1928 and higher than in 1911, without :— 

(a) Adequate knowledge of contraception and facilities 
for using that knowledge ; and 
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(b) Equal facilities for the early termination of any 
undesired pregnancy, in a legal and sanitary manner, at the 
woman’s request. 

I make no apology for restating the latter demand—a 
demand which certain women’s organizations in this country 
still try, of course unsuccessfully, to suppress. 

As to the need for really effective contraception, it is 
rather illuminating that the Ministry of Disease has changed 
its absolute embargo on birth-control instruction at Welfare 
Centres, into a series of grudging concessions and niggling 
restrictions, just in time to avoid—or evade—the tremendous 
outcry that would have followed the publication of the De- 
partmental Committee’s Interim Report on Maternal Mor- 
tality and Morbidity, if that Report had appeared while the 
Ministry’s former prohibition were still maintained ! 

Blessings, so we are told, never come singly. Behold the 
combined efforts of 193-260ths of Established Episcopal en- 
lightenment, arriving ‘‘ slowly,”’ ah ves !—‘‘ but clearly ’*—so 
clearly, at conclusions which are staggering in their com- 
monplace and smug complacency. But when we clear away 
the verbiage, we find such inquisitorial insolence as the 
demand for restrictions on the sale of contraceptives, not 
in order to ensure reliability in these appliances, but solely 
in order to debar unmarried persons from their use. There 
speaks the true spirit of ecclesiasticism, which some of us 
are out to break and discredit. We welcome the victory 
achieved by Liberty and Justice, partial and inconclusive 
as it is, in the Lambeth Report. But there must be no truce. 
—Yours, &c., 


\ucust 17th. 1930 F. W. STELLA BROWNE. 


RAILWAY MUSIC 


S1r,—The railway, in America at least, has its hummable 
melody. The ballad of Casey Jones, that ‘‘ brave engineer,” 
is adapted to the larynx of the man who uses, rather than 
imitates, driving-rods and_ pressure-valves. Polyphonic 
music is still such a novelty that only specialists are able 
to ‘‘ think *’ a melody in terms of harmony. To the plain 
man that private music that sings in the brain in and out 
of season has only three of the four dimensions ; it goes up 
or down in pitch (space) and forward in rhythm (time), but 
lacks the thickness of chords. ‘* Casey Jones”’ (‘‘ Casey ”’ 
is short for Kansas City, K.C. to the railwaymen) is purely 
melodic in that its harmonization is implicit in the tune. 
The syncopation of wayward humanity mocks the piston- 
stress of its basic rhythm ; for it is the song, not of machine- 
worshippers, but of machine-drivers, men who lash and 
distrust Caliban and have never heard of Setebos. 

‘**He looked at the water, and the water was low, 

He looked at his watch, and his watch was slow ; 
He turned to the fireman, a-yund he said: 
‘Boy, we're gonta reach Frisco, but we'll all be daid.’ ”’ 

‘* Pacific 231°’ is bound for Frisco, snorting in every 
brass. But Casey, the man at the throttle, has been ‘‘ daid ”’ 
for some time to those musicians who (as Mr. Constant 
Lambert so brilliantly implies) are more familiar with the 
dashboard than with the footplate, and much more inter- 
ested in the noise of escaping steam than in the nature of the 
man whose hand releases it. There is no ‘‘ dead man’s 
handle ’’ to brake Pacific 231 when Casey’s hand relaxes its 
grip. Our naive European artists assume that the Machine 
is really auto-motive, and 231 thunders down all the arts 
to-day, heedless of clear board or red. 

But the end of the ballad of ‘‘ Casey Jones’’ has its 
significance. Mrs. Casey Jones wept at the news of her 
widowhood, but she said :— 

“Go to bed, children, and hush yore cry-un’, 

‘Cause you got another poppa on the Salt Lake Li-yun.” 

The breed of Users—folk who use steam to get to Frisco 
and use tunes to whistle—is not easily exterminated by the 
Worshippers, those who think it frightfully important to 
listen and look and feel, and Frisco-be-damned. The Users, 
including women and other creative engineers, are not im- 
pressed by the triumph of the Machine. They've got another 
poppa.—Yours, c., 

2, Bramerton Street, S.W.3. 

August 18th, 1930. 


B. L. WaARDE. 
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THE RUBBER POSITION 


Sir,—The scornful remarks of your City Editor about 
the panicky old gentlemen who run the R.G.A. are exceed- 
ingly out of place in a Liberal journal. 

The present deplorable state of the industry is entirely 
due to the treachery of the Baldwin Administration, who 
picked out this highly prosperous industry for destruction 
to cover up their own deplorable weakness in foreign policy. 
These are facts that can be proved ; even ‘‘ A. A. B.,”’ writing 
in the STANDARD, of all papers, said that the withdrawal of 
Restriction was a piece of disreputable political jobbery, and 
that those responsible should be exposed and brought to 
justice. 

For Liberal journals to ignore all this and place the 
blame on the R.G.A. instead of the nonentities who com- 
posed the weakest administration England was ever cursed 
with is extremely distressing to an ardent Liberal and 
rubber planter like myself.—Yours, &c., 

HUGH F. MITCHELL, J.P., 
Chairman, Caterham Liberal Association, &c. 
Tauntons, Caterham, Surrey. 
August 12th, 1930. 

[‘‘ Toreador *’ refers to this letter in ‘‘ The Week in the 

City.’’°—EpbITor, NATION. ] 


IS THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
INSOLUBLE ? 

S1r,—It is a sign of great change in public opinion that 
my letter in your issue of July 12th has evoked so little 
criticism, but it is also a sign of the apathy which seems 
to have come over us, due probably to a feeling of our 
impotence as individuals in these days of regulation by the 
State or by large organizations. Individual liberty and 
responsibility are rapidly being crushed out of existence. 

Dr. Dunlop has summed up my position very clearly in 
his concluding sentence, which, I agree with him, should 
appeal to readers of THE Nation. Mr. Dobbs, on the other 
hand, while approving of my fundamental doctrine, con- 
siders it too ‘‘ reactionary *’ for popular acceptance ; con- 
tends that birth-control is unnecessary in view of our present 
high ‘‘ real wages ’’; and looks to currency and fiscal reform 
for the remedy. Like him, I have never been able to under- 
stand the attitude of mind which upholds restrictions on 
labour while calling for free competition as regards its pro- 
ducts ; and J also agree that an increase of the gold output, 
by raising prices, would have the effect of lowering real 
wares ; which seems unfortunately necessary for the time 
being. 

But is this not an indication of the vicious state of mind 
which our pusillanimous neglect of fundamental truths has 
engendered? We must not proclaim the truth, but seek to 
achieve our end by subterfuges. No one will frankly ‘ trust 
the people,’ or even try to educate them so that they may 
be trusted ; and the fog of evasion thickens until no one 
can see the truth through it, or trust anyone. My experience 
is that the people can be trusted far more than we think, 
and that they are quite ready to appreciate even ‘ reac- 
tionary ’’ doctrines, if they are clearly and _ sincerely 
enunciated. 

But is it fair to describe my proposals as ‘‘reactionary’’? 
The advocacy of abolition of Trade-Union restrictions and 
unemployment relief (of course, by degrees) would certainly 
seem so if taken alone ; but the coupling it with birth-control 
surely removes that reproach. I tried to show that the 
‘‘ failure’? of the individualistic or ‘* captalist industrial ” 
system was due, not as popularly supposed to the inherent 
defects of that system, but to the excessive birth-rate which 
neither that nor any other system could cope with. The 
individualistic economists of the early part of last century 
were fully alive to this difficulty, and John Stuart Mill’s 
insistence on the importance of family restriction in the 
interests of the wage-earners is well known. Unfortunately, 
he wrote before modern methods of birth-control were known 
or popularized, otherwise the Socialists would not have 
found it so easy to ridicule his doctrines ; and we should 
have been spared much, if not all, of the economic troubles 
and labour unrest from which we are suffering, and the 
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suicidal attempts to curb or destroy the system which has 


conferred such benefits on us all. 

Thorold Rogers, although not a Malthusian, has given us 
in his ‘** Six Centuries of Work and Wages” a striking 
instance of the effect of reduction of population on the 
economic conditions of the people after the Black Death of 
1349. At that time England was in the full grip of the 
Feudal System, and the common people had few rights, 
much votes. Nevertheless, ‘‘the immediate conse- 
quence of the plague was a dearth of labour, an excessive 
enhancement of wages, . . . the plague, in short, had almost 
emancipated the surviving serfs. ... The King, however, 
issued a proclamation . . . in which he directed all officials 
that no higher than customary wages should be paid, under 
the penalties of amercement. The King’s mandate was, how- 
ever, universally disobeved. labour remained scarce, and 
wages according to all previous experience excessive.’’ Two 
Statutes of Labourers were passed by Parliament to keep 
down wages, but were evaded by the employers themselves. 
‘‘ The rise in agricultural labour is, all kinds of men’s work 
being taken together, about 50 per cent., and of women’s 
work fully 100 per cent.,”’ and * there was no corresponding 
rise in the cost of provisions. . The free labourer, and 
for the matter of that, the serf, was in his way still better 
off. Everything he needed was as cheap as ever, and his 
labour was dailv rising in value.’’ Professor Thorold Rogers 
tells us that this prosperity lasted for some time after the 
Black Death, and that a rapid growth of population then 
followed. Had it not, there seems no reason why the better 
conditions should not have endured permanently. 


less 


Contrast this with our recent experience. From about 
1860 to 1896 the real wages of Trade-Union workers rose 
fairly steadily by about 100 per cent. The Trade Unions 


grew in numbers and power, the workers were enfranchised 
and gained considerable political power, and strikes were 
frequent—and by the time of the war the real wages of the 
Trade-Union workers declined about 15 per cent., while those 
of unorganized and unrepresented domestic servants and 
lads considerably increased. 


Does not this contrast clearly show the folly of our past 
and present policy? 

Mr. Dobbs contends that birth-control (I presume he 
means more birth-control) is unnecessary, in view of the 
present high standard of real wages, but surely the fair 


criterion is to take the average ‘‘ earnings’ of employed 
and unemployed together, which puts a very different face 
on the matter. I do not, however, contend that a reduction 
of our population, or even of its present rate of increase, is 
provided that our people will work well and 
efficiently, but birth-control is vitally necessary to secure 
this. At the time of the Black Death, this country was 
self-supporting, practically free from foreign competition, 
and mainly agricultural. To-day we are largely dependent 
on external food supplies, and have to secure them in the 
face of fierce competition on every hand. We have produced 
machinery which enables even Eastern nations to undersell 
us ; and the only way now left to us to secure a high stan- 
dard of comfort for ourselves is to be highly efficient. Un- 
skilled labour is little wanted in these days of cheap power 
and mass production (the value of a man’s muscular power 
is only a penny a day), but there is great need for skilful 
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mechanics, good engineers, capable salesmen, and well- 
trained domestics. Birth-control is now needed, not for 


reducing the quantity, but for improving the quality of our 
people, by eliminating the large proportion of C3 stock, 
and permitting the A stock to have larger families ; thus 
replacing the supine, dependent, unskilled, unemployable 
tvpes, by self-reliant, enterprising, skilled workers. 

Our race has evolved to its present stage, largely througn 
the action of natural selection—the struggle for existence, 
resulting in the elimination of the least competent types 
through death. For its further improvement we must retain 
free competition as the only method of ascertaining the 
various degrees of efficiency, and do all in our power to 
foster the spirit of personal independence and family respon- 
sibility, proffering birth-control information to all who are 
incapable of raising a healthy familv by their own exertions. 
-Yours, &c., 

C. V. DRYSDALE. 


ATHEN-EUM 


OLD NICK 


II. 


HERE must have been enormous happiness in the 
Lotus Land of the Medician Popes. How remote were 
the Borgias with their fantastic crimes, the heroic 
anguish of Savanarola, the ardours and endurances of 
Julius II. Even Michelangelo, whose forbidding coun- 
tenance called up such unpleasant memories, was less often 
to be observed in the corridors of the Vatican. Everything 
was settling down nicely. Martin Luther, to be sure, was 
beginning to be a trouble. But the Pope was reasonable, 
and the affair would soon be settled. The young Emperor, 
reaping where Maximilian had sown, was displaying dis- 
agreeable energy. But there was a bright side even to 
that. It was nice to think that the King of France was a 
safe prisoner in his hands. Machiavelli was very insistent 
that a prisoner he must be forced to remain. But as usual 
no one paid any attention to him. In fact, Francis I. was 
soon as free and as mischievous as ever, and it became 
obvious that Pavia, though more bloody, was not more 
decisive than Anghiari. Then everything fell with a 
hideous crash, as Machiavelli had always feared. Charles 
V. let his Lutheran lansquenets into Italy, swept away 
Machiavelli’s beloved militia and did his best to wipe out 
Rome. Where was the “ Prince’? now? For a short 
time the Republicans were once more in control of Florence 
and had no use for the turncoat secretary. He had lived a 
life of complete failure from 1498 to 1527, the period of the 
high Renaissance. All was over with the freedom of Italy, 
and with his usual hard-headedness he decided to die. 
The Emperor Charles V. intended to make short work 
of the Italy of the ‘* Prince.’? But by a curious turn of 
fate the Medici were to be firmly installed in an Italy 
which Machiavelli never envisaged as Grand Dukes of 
Tuscany. He had thought of the French, he had thought 
of the Swiss, he had not thought of the Germans. Yet 
the hour of his vindication was at hand. 
M. Vignal must again tell the story :— 

‘* Neither the ‘ Prince’ nor the ‘ Discourses’ were 
published in the lifetime of Machiavelli, but only a few 
years after his death, in 1532, at Rome, at the same 
time as the history of Florence. The edition, which was 
authorized by a brief of Clement VII., dated August 
23rd, was printed by Antonio da Blada, and appeared 
Without any incident. The work was still judged so 
little reprehensible that a cardinal accepted the 
dedication. It was probably Catherine de Medicis, 
daughter of Lorenzo of Urbino, who introduced Machia- 
velli into France, where the ‘ Discourses’ were pub- 
lished in 1541. Only in 1557, under Paul IV., Caraffa, 
was Machiavelli indicated among the authors to be 
proscribed. The condemnation was confirmed by Pius 
IV., Medici, and by the Council of Trent (1564). Then 
the whole Church fell upon Machiavelli. This rage can 
be explained by the fashion in which Machiavelli never 
ceased treating in his discourses, his comedies, and his 
correspondence, the priests and monks of the Roman 
Church.”’ 


The situation was curiously reversed. The works of 
Machiavelli were condemned in an Italy where they could 
have been of no practical interest, and were seized upon 
by a Europe, of which he had but little understanding. 
France and England commented, condemned, and praised 
Machiavelli. In the eighteenth century he became the 
hero of a rationalistic Europe, which he would have been 
the first to deplore, and in the nineteenth century as the 
prophet of a United Italy, which he, a Florentine if there 
was one, never so much as conceived. Obviously the 
** Prince ’? has abiding qualities apart from the circum- 
stances which called it into birth. 

First it is an extremely short book. It possesses a 
terseness shown in none of the author’s other political 
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writings. You feel also that he enjoyed writing it and 
putting the case as provocatively and wittily as possible :— 

‘* But in republics, there is more life in them, more 
violent hatred, and more earnest desire for revenge: 
nor does the remembrance of ancient liberty ever leave 
them or suffer them to rest: so that the safest way is 
either to ruin them or live among them... .” 

‘* Whereof it is to be noted that in the laying hold 
of a State the usurper thereof ought to run over and 
execute all his cruelties at once, that he be not forced 
to return to them... .”’ 

‘* You must know, then, that there are two kinds of 
combating or fighting, the one by right of the laws, the 
other merely by force. The first way is proper to men: 
the other is also common to beasts. But because the first 
many times suffices not there is a necessity to make 
recourse to the second: wherefore it behooves a good 
prince to make good use of that part, which belongs to 
a beast, as well as that which is proper to a man.” 

The whole thing is as witty as could be. Whether it 
is equally wise or equally original is a very different matter. 

The ‘* Prince ”’ is often asserted to have set the stan- 
dard for sixteenth-century morals. The dates alone make 
any such theory untenable. Louis XI. in the preceding 
century, Ferdinand of Aragon, the Tudors, and all the 
Italian princes in the earlier ones of the sixteenth century 
had already put into practice all the precepts of the 
** Prince,’’ long before anyone had heard of Machiavelli. 
Hence the success of the book, which was felia opportuni- 
tate vite. People liked it because it put down without 
fuss or humbug what everyone had been saying, doing, or 
thinking for the last fifty years. It was in fact ‘‘ a his- 
torical postulate.’? Finally, as the Italian Renaissance 
grew remote, exciting, and unintelligible, the ‘* Prince ” 
became by mere chance the symbol of a sultry and magnifi- 
cent sin, a delicious stimulus for the Gothic North. 

The wisdom of the book is as doubtful as its originality. 
It ends with a moving appeal to Lorenzo de’ Medici to turn 
the barbarians out of Italy. Such an ambition, which in 
no way suggests any comprehension of a United Italy 
comparable to the other centralized States which were 
growing up all over Europe, was common to all civilized 
Italians. And because of this, the Borgias were hated by 
everyone, including Machiavelli; for they were Spaniards 
tyrannizing over Italy with the sword of the French. The 
Italian States had endeavoured to grapple with invaders 
according to the precepts of the ‘* Prince ”? long before 
Machiavelli had formulated them, and the ultimate end 
was the Austrian domination. In his marvellous dialogues 
on the Renaissance Gobineau makes Machiavelli seek to 
excuse his failure by saying he could not have foreseen 
Charles V. Perhaps not. Still the mere fact of Charles V. 
is the best criticism on Machiavelli as a political strategist. 
We are more and more led to consider that the author of 
the ** Prince ’? must be admired more for his wit than 
for his wisdom. He comes as a relief. When disgusted 
with all the humbug of politics, we turn with pleasure to 
this dry, unimaginative, tight-minded Italian, who reduced 
statesmanship and citizens to their primeval beastliness. 
Still there is a cant of cynicism as gross as the cant of virtue, 
and the history of the Italian Renaissance shows that no 
error can be more dangerous than that of being too clever 
by half. 

We have invented many improvements in government 
since the days of Machiavelli. His section on publicity is in 
particular woefully defective. He was never much of a 
prophet, and in any case could not have foreseen the news- 
papers, the wireless, and compulsory education. Still, as 
long as the world is governed by cut-throats, the ** Prince ” 
will remain an excellent guide-book to political conduct, 
if not to political wisdom. 

Francis BrrrELt. 
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SCHOOL, 1917 


NE afternoon about a dozen of the juniors came in 

late for tea. Glowing with importance and 

enthusiasm they marched in like heroines, with a 
burbled message to the prefect and no fines to pay. A 
thrilling thing had happened. On the way back from their 
walk on the South Downs, one of them had called out 
abruptly, ** Look at the Zeppelin! ”? It was not a Zeppelin, 
but the airship “‘ Silver Queen ” that went out regularly on 
coast patrol. Poised just above the ridge of Down behind 
them, the *‘ Silver Queen ’”? was in a funny mess, Two- 
thirds of her long body were as shining, sleek, and curved 
as rigid metal; but her rump streamed downwards with- 
out shape or backbone, as though crushed in a mangle. 
They stood and gazed, for she was drifting nearer, and 
each moment her crushed hindquarters ate more of the 
sleek cylinder in front of them, like a disease consuming a 
clean body. 

** And then, my dear,’’ exclaimed Phyllis, with eyes 
sparkling and mouth full of bread and margarine, ‘* what 
did she do but come right down in front of us in a hump! ” 

** It kept heaving upwards,”’’ Maisie said, excited like- 
wise, but less boisterous. ‘* There were three men in it.”’ 

** Men! ” took up Phyllis knowingly. ‘* They were 
almost boys. One was a dear, and he called out to us to 
hang on to the rope! ” 

** You lucky beggars! ’? came from round the table. 
** Do wish I’d been there! ” 

‘© Well, my dears,’’ proceeded Phyllis, ‘‘ we all caught 
on, and then, if the whole thing didn’t begin rising and take 
us all up with it right off our feet! ” 

**T went up miles! ” cried Agatha. 

** And there was Miss Pearce, terrified, yelling out, 
‘Come down! Let go, girls!’ But we hung on like grim 
death, and then it came down.’”’ Phyllis swallowed her 
last bite of bread and looked round at the empty plates. 
**T say, I’m ravenous. Have I had both my pieces? I 
wonder if the maids would sneak on us if we asked for 
more? ”” 

** Let’s try,’’ said Agatha. ‘* We deserve it after pull- 
ing that airship down.” 

Phyllis seized a plate, and came back shortly with four 
slices of dry bread. ‘* No more marg or jam. That’s all 
they’ll give us. I told Kate to raid the store cupboard, 
and she said, ‘ Oh, Miss Phyllis,’ as though I’d been telling 
her to be a German spy.”’ 

** Rotten luck,’? came the sympathetic comment. 
‘© Weren’t they awfully bucked with you for hanging on? ” 

‘‘ Oh, rather,’? answered Phyllis, but with less con- 
viction, 

Maisie said nothing. She had been half aware of dis- 
appointment. The young men, so attractive, had behaved 
all wrong. She had seen them, naturally, as heroic, be- 
cause they were a part of the Great War; and doubly 
heroic through their small disaster. She tugged the rope 
and she was in the war—helping, more closely than she 
ever had, to beat the Germans. But the three young men 
would not be heroes, nor thank the girls for their fine 
action. They walked about worried, irritated, even sheepish 
—perhaps because they had not been shot at, but had 
bashed the airship’s tail into the Downs. They even talked 
(as schoolgirls might) of getting in a row for losing 
hydrogen. So dull to worry about hydrogen at such a time! 
And later, when more people had collected, and the ** Silver 
Queen ”’ lay spread flat on the grass, some Army man asked 
if he could do anything, and was told briefly, ‘* Yes, keep 
the crowd off.”? The ‘* crowd ” included them, without 
distinction. 
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Still, if you did not think of that it was exciting. 
Maisie ate a slice of dry bread too. 

They had all prep-time to cool down in, but it was 
bad for work and concentration. Phyllis surreptitiously 
wrote a letter about it to her brother who was training for 
the front. She left a space on the last page to be filled by 
messages from the five girls in her bedroom, who were all 
in love with his new photograph. They had sent him, so 
far, wishes, kisses, a black cat charm, a “‘ kewpie,’’ and a 
pair of socks. She passed the letter to Agatha who wrote, 
** Darling Kenneth, this is to wish you lots of luck again. 
Do write to me from France. I helped Phyllis bring the 
airship down this afternoon. Great sport !!—Your loving 
Agatha.”’ 

Then Agatha went back to her own occupation—chalk- 
ing stars and stripes. For she was seriously behindhand on 
her pencil-box; America had joined up in the Easter hols, 
and here she was, right on into November, still without the 
flag. She cut it out carefully with her penknife. The diffi- 
culty was to find room on the box. Italy and Rumania 
had filled up the empty spaces; America would have to 
overlap a bit on Serbia, Montenegro, and her surname. 
Ve simply mustn’t have more Allies now. Warily prodding 
the girl next to her, she whispered, ‘* Connie, got some 
gum? ”’ 

Connie looked up and frowned and shook her head. 
She was plunged in the last agonies of arithmetic, fight- 
ing a medley of unreasonable figures that would never end. 
She put down 57.826857. . . . The answer should have been 
in terms of men. Here were men in fractions, men blown 
up by shells. Wartime arithmetic—‘* How many men (to 
six decimal places only) . . .”’? Rather clever, that. Mean- 
while there was a brute of a third sum to do, French exer- 
cise, history, and science. Hopeless, unless a miracle 
occurred. Connie attacked the final sum hysterically; she 
was in despair. 

There was a burst of wild applause, as slowly, steadily, 
discreetly, the lights faded and burnt out to darkness. They 
all knew what that meant—an end of prep, unfinished work 
excused. More remotely—enemy aircraft within twenty 
miles. Here was Connie’s miracle, worked by Germany. 
Ten minutes later desks were cleared away, and they were 
dancing by the light of candles and the flash of small 
electric torches bravely groped for in dark dressing-table 
drawers upstairs. The only fear was that it might not last. 

‘‘It simply must,” small, anxious Rosalind insisted. 
‘‘ We can’t have drawing-room evening without lights! ”’ 
On drawing-room evening you fetched your music down 
and played to the headmistress. To Rosalind it brought 
utter, hopeless funk. She had been shivering for two hours 
already, feeling sick inside. But as the lights went out a 
weight of darkness had rolled off her soul and left her 
jubilant. ‘* They will keep off, they will, they will !—I do 
like wars! ”’ 

But when everyone was at supper, eating fishcakes by 
faint candlelight, so that less than ever could you see the 
bones, the cheer reversed itself into a groan, as they re- 
luctantly blew out the useless candles. The Zepps had 
fled—or they were safely over London, bombing it. In any 
case the brutes had not played up. 

Miss Fenton sat knitting on the drawing-room sofa. 
The girls sat, with their music, all about the room, and 
knitted socks and mufflers, creeping in turn, when called on, 
to the piano, to tinkle out their tune and come away. 
Sometimes you heard the click of needles as the victim 
groped in silence for a chord. They knitted shakily beneath 
the guillotine, awaiting their own doom. 

Someone came in late. Miss Fenton looked up angrily, 
then altered her expression to a kindly smile, with gently 
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spoken words, ** Come and sit beside me, Jane dear. You 
need not play to-night.” 
Everyone looked at Jane with a queer interest. She 


was pale-faced, and her fair, long plait hung down on a 
black dress. She had gone home suddenly last week be- 
cause her brother had been killed in action. This was her 
first day back. She did not talk to anyone about it—Jane 
always had been reticent, even colourless, they used to 
think. But now her silence seemed significant. It pro- 
voked admiration, awe, a sense that she must have deep 
knowledge and experience that they couldn’t touch. Her 
brother’s name had just been added to the roll of honour; 
but Jane showed no interest. 

‘* Now, Rosalind,”? 
play? ”? 

Rosalind’s inside wobbled. She felt very sick. Her 
hands trembled on the surface of the keyboard; it looked 
wrong and strange, you could not find middle C, She 
began without rhythm or conviction, blunderingly. The 
fingering went wrong, the harmonies were discordant ; then 
the page grimaced and looked senseless. Rosalind broke 
off. 

** Well,”? said Miss Fenton, waiting, ‘ have you lost 
your place? ”’ 

She blinked and nodded. 

** Pick it up again at the last cadence.”—* I can’t,” 
said Rosalind. 

** Start again, then.’*—‘‘ I can’t.”? She snatched the 
music up in trembling hands and left the piano. Miss 
Fenton was in mellow mood that evening. She, too, was 
somehow influenced by Jane. ‘* Rosalind,’ she said, ‘* in 
the British Army there is no such word as ‘ can’t.’ Before 
you give up another time, remember our brave Tommies 
in the trenches, exposed to fire, knee deep in mud. Do 
they say ‘ can’t’ to their Commanding Officer when he 
orders them to go over the top? I think not. Where 
should we be, Rosalind, if our men did not obey their 
officers, ‘ stick it’ (she spoke that in inverted commas) 
under terrible conditions, give their lives for us? ” 

Rosalind gulped. But she was furious with Miss Fenton 
for her unfair argument. And anyway, was not it easier 
in a sense to stick the mud than have to play the right 
notes on a piano? 

Maisie avoided knots of eager talkers and arrived up- 
stairs before her bedroom mates. She felt worked up, in 
an odd, private manner. Parily it was all that airship 
business, and perhaps the quiet tragedy of Jane. Some- 
thing seemed to be about to-night—something too spacious 
to be kept indoors. She put the light out, groped across 
the room, and, pushing a blind aside, threw open the 
window and leaned out of it. You saw a dark lawn, a 
road, a line of trees, and then, beyond more distant houses, 
the quiet sea. There were no lights, no sounds outside . . . 
until, if your whole being strained and listened, you heard 
rumblings and growlings. Maisie was entranced. Behind 
her, curtain poles and washstands, girls in the corridor 
talking about drawing-room evening and the lessons they 
had not learnt. But out there you could hear men fighting 
—somewhere on a long, dark, flat expanse. This was far 
realler than the ** Silver Queen.”? There was a grim, mag- 
nificent reality in the knowledge that across the English 
Channel you were hearing death... . 

The door was opened, and the lights switched on. 
Maisie saw a bar of brightness shoot across the lawn; Miss 
Barber saw the window unprotected. She began to storm 
at Maisie. The others had trooped in to hear the row. 
** But J didn’t put the lights on sn 

** You are not allowed to touch those blinds. 
have sent a signal right across the Channel. 


said Miss Fenton, ‘ will you 
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I thought you had more patriotism than that. Now you 
can go to bed in silence, and don’t ever touch those blinds 
again.” 

‘** J didn’t send the signal,’’ burst out Maisie. ‘* You 
did! ” 

Miss Barber gasped. She sought condemnation extra- 
ordinary. ‘* Well, Maisie, you seem to be tarred with the 
same brush as the Germans !—Now not another word.” 
She left the room, but a belated repartee had leapt to 
Maisie’s mind. It was so good, she had to tell the others. 
‘* Oh, well done, Maisie,”’ they called out, ‘* Hear, hear! ” 
Miss Barber, who had not gone far, bounced back. ‘* Did 
you speak again? ’’ she scolded. ‘* Now repeat exactly 
what you said.”’ 

Pride, indignation, and that strange excitement had 
made Maisie giggle. ‘‘ I said,’? she grinned, ‘‘ you and 
the Kaiser had a special brush between you.” 

Miss Barber regretted having asked for it. ‘* You will 
report that to Miss Fenton in the morning. For me you 
will learn two French verbs, and keep absolute silence in 
the bedroom for a week.’’? She slammed the door, dissatis- 
fied. Punishment on punishment, and all inadequate. 

Maisie giggled and giggled, stifled queer noises with 
her pillow, dried her eyes. It was all so wrong and so 
ridiculous, to come back to this silly squabbling when you 
had been magnificently hearing death. But had she sent 
a signal to the Germans? In that case ought not she to be 
court-martialled? She felt rather horrid. And a whole 
dreary week ahead of her, of deaf-and-dumb language and 
laborious Morse. . . . Well, this was war. 

SyLva NORMAN. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ Marigold,” at the Kingsway. 

This is such a pleasant entertainment that it is 
agreeable even as a rehearsal for an American tour. 
It has been compared unfavourably and most unjustly 
to ** Quality Street.”” There can be no earthly reason 
why two plays should not be written in the same setting, 
and of the two this play of Allen Harker and F. R. Pryor 
is probably the better. With all the admiration in the 
world for Miss Jean Caddell’s mastery of her art, it is 
difficult to believe that any actress could be so satisfactory 
as her deputy Miss Jean Clyde. Miss Sophie Stewart is 
perhaps a little tired of playing the part of Marigold, but 
somebody should be persuaded to teach her to act when 
she is not acting. Her beauty however excuses her errors 
of technique. 


“The King of Schorrers,” at Mile End. 


Israel Zangwill was the most tedious dramatist of his 
generation, and it was lamentable to hear really good actors 
struggling to bring life to his spate of words. It was almost 
beyond human endurance to tolerate their efforts, and yet 
no doubt the play has in it elements of greatness. There is 
really nothing puzzling about Zangwill. He was a very 
noble person who never learnt how to write a play and 
never learnt this fact himself. 


The Salzburg Festival. 


The popularity and excellence of the season at Salzburg 
has exceeded all expectations in spite of the local rivalries 
of Bayreuth and Munich. Four operas have so far been 
performed during the Festival, which lasts until the end of 
August. Three of them, ‘* Der Rosenkavalier,” ** Fidelio,”’ 
and ** Don Juan,’”? were given last year, while foreign 
critics were excluded from the only performance of ** Figaros 
Hochzeit,’ which is to be given before the end of the 
month. A few of the performers call for special comment. 
Frau Viorica Ursuleac played, for one performance, the 
part of the Princess in ‘* Der Rosenkavalier,”? usually 
played by Lotte Lehmann. So exquisitely balanced is the 
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standard of production at this festival that Frau Ursuleac’s 
shortcomings at once became the main characteristic of 
the performance. She sang precisely and clearly, making 
most of her dramatic effects by means of delicate 
diminuendoes. It was a performance of merit which would 
have been outstanding in any opera house. But it was 
out of place at Salzburg. It came into conflict with that 
peculiar harmony of dramatic and musical integrity which 
is the essence of Viennese opera production, and in par- 
ticular of the selected performances chosen for this festival. 
How rare the combination is which produces the perfect 
effect desired was again demonstrated ‘by the substitution 
of Lotte Schone for Adele Kern in the part of Zerline, the 
pretty peasant girl to whom Don Juan is attracted. It is 
a part in which cunning mannerisms can easily pass for 
good operatic acting; Frau Schone possesses mannerisms 
galore, but in an otherwise very nearly perfect performance, 
in which even she sang well, the insincerity of her acting 
was glaring. More detailed comment on these beautiful 
Mozart performances must be postponed until after 
*€ Figaro ’? has been seen. 
+ * * 


Things to see and hear during the coming week :— 
Saturday, August 23rd.— 
Shakespeare Festival in progress (daily to September 
18th), Stratford. 
Monday, August 25th.— 
Haslemere Festival of Chamber Music begins. 
Mr. Paul Robeson, Negro Spirituals, Savoy. 
Sir Daniel Hall, on ‘‘ Co-operation, in Agriculture,”’ 
B.B.C., 9.55. 
Tuesday, August 26th.— 
Welsh National Sheep Dog Trials begin, Cardiff. 
Mr. Raymond Mortimer, on * Victorian Schoolboys,”’ 
B.B.C., 10. 
Wednesday, August 27th.— - 
Annual Confectionery Show begins, Olympia. 
Friday, August 29th.— 
London Gardens Guild Show begins, Horticultural 
Hall. 
OMICRON. 


TWO SONNETS 


But was it always autumn when I rode, 

And always evening? Did the selfsame air 

Clothe the sad slope and crown the leafless wood 

Always, as though a world were ending there? 

There, uncommitted to the homeward way, 

I pause and see behind me, far outspread, 

The undulating world still washed with day : 

Evening and love and the long night ahead. 

There will the past, unchanged, for ever dwell ; 

It lies with evening on the upland’s breast. 

From the calm hooves circles of bliss outwell, 

For ever widening to eternal! rest. 

And all my past is on the downs above ; 

How can I leave them, seeing they end in love? 
K. Joun. 


TuiE now to brazen out this false selfhood ; 
Emboss the Gorgon head upon a shield; 
Full-faced to turn it that the warmest blood 
And veinéd skin may be to stone congealed. 
Red lips into a marbled curve now pale, 
And I, Pygmalion, pray no more that life 
With animate endeavour comes to stale 
The texture smoothed beneath the sculptor’s knife : 
Caught is the gesture and now sepulchred 
Moveless to grace the dead, and I, content, 
Adapting myths that long ago were heard, 
Affix a legend and a compliment. 

Time now to see—and be no more ashamed 

The petrifaction of a love unnamed. 

JAMES THORNTON. 
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WORLD OF BOOKS 


A GOLDEN LEGEND 


T seems a very good moment. Nobody about. The 
search for rude health is going on far away at the casino 
table, or under the boardi: 1g- house photographs ; and I 
may meditate undisturbed on a subject of special interest, 
** Writing for Profit.”” Not another member of THE Nation 
staff has yet seen the volume by this title, the work of 
Mr. Donald Wilhelm, just received from Messrs. McGraw- 
Hill (15s.), I seem to recall a fable of the Ant and Grass- 
hopper. I intend to be the Ant next winter. 
‘ Where to Interview and When.”’ 
I must have this all in hand. I have followed some of the 
other regulations with sympathy. I will certainly, if I 
interview a public character, “ reject details of personal 
appearance which he has in common with other men ”’— 
although, really, they seem essential to one’s hero. ‘* Don’t 


make him the clean-limbed, strong-jawed, keen-eyed, 
motion-picture hero... .” 
* * - 
I think I can do it. ** Mr. —— laid a filthy hand on 


the miniature of his mother. His nails particularly impress 
the observer. As he turned his gaze away with a grunt, 
I had a perfect view of his double chin and the rolls of fat 
at the back of his neck. It was curious to contrast the 
watery, uncertain eyes of Mr, ——- with his reputation for 
direct action. He is altogether by no means like a motion- 
picture hero.’? But, meanwhile, I was ‘‘ keeping the con- 
versation going lest the interview terminate before it has 
well begun.’’ The book told me to ask a specific question, 
and work towards generalities. ‘* Now, sir, it is raining, is 
it not? ” ** Do you think it will goon raining? ” ‘* Rain, 
I believe, affects your business adversely? *? ‘* Psycholo- 
sists have not yet invented a remedy for this? *’ 
* * * 


99 


But I am going ahead too fast. I have not yet caught 


v hare. Where, and when? I am not an automobile 
alesman, or I would memorize Mr. Wilhelm’s advice to 
one; I am not an insurance agent, so the vision of that 


ve ntlem: un’s radiance ** beside the family hearth when the 
dishes are done ”” ion not count. Mondays are bad days, 
** Tuesdays and Saturdays are usually not the best days,”’ 
on Sunday I read my way through the OBSERVER; so 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday are the days, ** at lunch 
or along towards the end of the afternoon. . .. The old 
fishing hole or an eighteen-hole golf course adjoining a well- 
equipped clubhouse is a good pathway to a man’s heart.” 
Good. Now, presuming that the Indian problem is avail- 
able when I find General —— staring after the fragments 
of his rod and line racing away attached to the biggest 
jike in the river, I can go ahead. Generals do not display 
a peculiar passion for these catechisms; but I shall be 
strong in the example of Mr. Wilhelm. He met with oppo- 
sition from Mr. Dawes. ‘* I answered, § Gosh, General, 
: feel awful! Here you’ve been so fine to me! But you 
hate publicity, and I’ve gone and written and sold three 
articles about you!’ He winked! ” 


7” * * 
Mr. Wilhelm speaks in parables too—very useful 
parables, perhaps. He records how a “ writer ”’ ars 





prick up—wanted ten dollars, and went into a strange bank 
with ‘* his personal check”? to get them. The “ paying 
teller ” wished him further. Our writer, however, pro- 
duced credentials—snapshots of his sons. One touch of 
nature—‘* The teller looked at them, and paid over the 
money.’’ Now, this opens new vistas, and if any reader 
of THe Nation finds a bank with a cashier of this spirit 
there are several men of letters who will gladly, on receipt 
of the address, investigate the matter personally. 
* 7 7 


Tt have given up interviewing, in advance. Chapter 
VIif. of the manual seems more likely to suit my habits : 
** Verse.”’ ‘* There is a definite market for both light and 
serious verse. . . . A variety of light verse is used in news- 


papers and some poets (cf. section on Syndicates, page 121) 


supply it systematically through syndicates.”’ 
have always felt that our own admirable MacFlecknoe 
was not quite a professional. I have even seen him deliver 
his verse to the Editor with his own hand. ‘* Accordingly,” 
the guide proceeds, ‘* some are able to exact a good living 
from verse alone.’? That verb entrances me. It suggests a 
picture of the innocent MacFlecknoe riding in his carriage, 
and his wretched Muse meanwhile tciling at the steam 
laundry for his benefit. But there is more in this: ‘* Many 
others—women, including Margaret Widdemer; and men, 
including Arthur Guiterman—have marketed much serious 
verse [italics mine] in periodicals and in books.”’ 
* * * 


Now, I 


You would never believe what the poet can do. Much 
can he travel in the realms of gold. Mr. Guiterman kindly 
gives away some of the secrets. Suppose ‘* a great catas- 
trophe occurs ’’—you should ‘‘ write about that.”’ If it 
does not—‘*‘ look up the publishers of holidays cards, and 
submit , to them Christmas, Thanksgiving, and Easter 
verses ”?; you should reap $5 for each poem, more than the 

author of ‘6 While shepherds watched,” in those agentless 
times, could hope for. But you must watch points. “ Don’t 
say ‘did go’ for ‘ went,’ even if you need an extra 
syllable. . Don’t write poems about unborn babies. 
Don’t—don’t write hymns to the Great God Pan. He is 
dead, let him rest in peace.”? And so, with much else by 
the way, we come to “* Typical Questions and Answers.”’ 

* * * 

These, I must confess, cast a slight gloom over me. 

‘* O.—How is verse manuscript made up? 
‘A.—Precisely like magazine manuscript.”’ 
Consulting the oracle, I rediscover how that is accomplished. 

The rules are, exemplified :— 

‘From John Keats, 

Wentworth Place, Hampstead. 
London, N.W. 


4,000 Words. 


THE FALL OF HYPERION 
by 
JOHN KEATS.”’ 

Then, the poem; “* preferably a black typewriter ribbon, 
double space ’?; paste has been used, but no pins; the 
MS. is not rolled, not folded; it arrives before the editor in 
flawless flatness. But, to continue the catechism :— 

‘*Q.—Is it necessary for a poet to know the editors 

he would serve? 


‘A.—No. But a study of the magazines is always 
1 point. 
‘* Q.—Do editors ever give assignments for poems? 


‘ A.—Rarely, if ever. 
‘Q.—Will literary agents handle poems? 
‘A.—Reluctantly, if at all.” 
The vision of poetic profits, like that of interviewing scoops. 
fades. That of agents, opening envelopes cautiously, lest 
Verse should have smuggled itself in, supervenes. 
* * * 


But, ‘* who’s afraid? *? There is Radio Writing. At 
first, one wonders; but “* it is the product of Invention and 
Science.’’ It is producible, too; at least, ** William Shake- 
speare offers, oddly enough, the best example of a good 
radio writer.’? One must acquire a Shakespeare somehow— 
overhead expenses. Then one may begin to compose a 
playlet; “‘ the far-away wail cf a police siren is sometimes 
the high point in a radio production.’? But—you had better 
get the Rev. Thomas Bowdler’s edition of Shakespeare. 
** Another important rule is that radio drama must be clean. 
. . . « The family ideal is a wholesome ideal and nothing 
must be injected into the family circle that is contrary to 
that ideal.’? This is obviously a barrier. One allusion to 
Bathsheba or Birth Control—and your single script, which 
might have brought you “ from $25 up to $100, though 
the latter sum is unusual,’’ falls into the mud. Farewell, 
rewards and aerials. But there are other notions in this 
book, which I must study in private. 

EpmunD BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 


STATES AND CHURCHES 


Church, State, and Study. 
10s. 6d.) 


3y ERNEST BARKER. (Methuen. 


Tuts is a collection of essays and papers by Dr. Ernest 
Barker, but it has more unity than is usual in such books, 
which too often usurp the function more appropriately per- 
formed by a wastepaper basket. The unity is partly due to 
subject and partly to Dr. Barker’s historical outlook and 
thought. Moreover, he does not cease to be an historian and 
philosopher even when he becomes a journalist, and this 
serious conscientiousness makes his volume a book rather 
than the disjecta membra of a book. In days when the 
scholar too often seems to think that he has to learn the 
lesson of smartness and snippiness from the Sunday paper 
paragraph-writer, it is quite refreshing to find anyone so 
old-fashioned in an academic and scholarly way as Dr. 
Barker. Even his habit of Latin quotation is in a pleasant 
tradition—the gentle scholarly humour of quoting a tag with 
a slight twist. 

The unity which the book derives from subject is due 
to Dr. Barker’s preoccupation with the relation between 
religion and politics throughout ‘history. His first paper 
deals with the Roman Conception of Empire, and here 
already he has many interesting things to say about the 
deification of the Emperors. Politics here are historically 
intertwined with philosophical system and religion, and the 
divi Cesares prepared the way for the sun-worship of an 
Aurelian and the Christianity of a Constantine. Dr. Barker 
shows us in Imperial Rome the connection between 
an empire religion and an empire citizenship. The 
next step marked by a _ chapter heading is_ to 
medieval civilization, and there we see in men’s heads 
a conception of human society which the world has now 
completely lost. The Middle Ages seem to most moderns 
to have hopelessly confused religion and politics, and with 
disastrous results both to their contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. ‘‘ The conflict,’ says Dr. Barker, ‘‘ between the 
two societies—Church and State—was one which could 
hardly arise in the Middle Ages, because there was only a 
single society, an undivided Christian commonwealth, which 
was at one and the same time both Church and State.’’ Dr. 
Barker’s third chapter continues the argument, even though 
it is headed ‘‘ A Huguenot Theory of Politics,’’ and deals 
with the Vindicie contra Tyrannos. Here the argument 
begins to take a strange twist which will lead it far from 
medizevalism and the Catholic Church and the mumbo- 
jumbo of infallibility and Holy Roman Emperors and Kings 
who by the grace of God are Defenders of Faiths, which 
will lead it two hundred years later by insensible degrees to 
the Place de la Revolution and on the 20 Prairial, 1794, in 
the Jardin National, to a new mumbo-jumbo—but hardly 
distinguishable from that of the Pope—the Festival of the 
Etre Supréme. But there were others besides Billaud who 
said: ‘‘ Avec ton Etre Supréme, tu commences m’embéter,”’ 
and by the end of the eighteenth century the world had be- 
come a little bored with mumbo-jumbos—at any rate those of 
religion. Those who still felt the need for them, began to 
invent the mumbo-jumbos of nationality, which have done 
just as well. But between the Vindicie and Robespierre 
came Puritanism, and Dr. Barker has an interesting fourth 
chapter on it. He is right in giving an account of the trium- 
phant Puritanism of Massachusetts, an historical interlude 
much neglected by English historians. The connection 
between religion and politics in the mind of the Puritan was 
very close, and Dr. Barker observes with others that Puri- 
tanism smoothed the path to democracy. Not that the 
Puritans of Massachusetts Bay were democrats. Dr. Barker, 
perhaps, hardly does justice to the political and philo- 
sophical beliefs of men like John Cotton upon which the 
new polity was founded. It has been common, if not almost 
universal, for people to believe that only particular classes 
of the population should rule, e.g., the sons of royal or 
aristocratic fathers. Sometimes it has been held that only 
landowners should rule or that rich men should rule poor 
men, and occasionally some person, unversed in practical 
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affairs, has suggested that wise men should rule fools. 
But very few people have ever believed that the right way 
of ordering a State is for good men to rule, and still more 
rarely has there been a conscious attempt to put such a 
principle into practice. It was the distinction of John Cotton 
and his disciples that they based their political society on 
this strange theory that only good men should rule. It 
might have been an interesting experiment in politics if 
they had displayed some originality in defining ‘‘ good men.”’ 
Unfortunately, like so many other people, they held that 
only those were good who shared their religious beliefs and 
the membership of a particular Church, so that in the end 
the political system of Massachusetts did not differ materi- 
ally from that of Westminster, Paris, Rome, or St. Peters- 
burg. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 


HEART OR BRAIN? 
War in Heaven. By CHARLES WILLIAMS. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Anna Perenna. By ALAN SIMS. (Chaito & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
The Seventh Bow!. By ‘ MILEs.”” (Partridge. 7s. 6d.) 
After. By M. SALTOUN. (Duckworth. is.) 
Gladiator. By PHILIP WyYLIgE. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 


‘“War in Heaven,’’ Mr. Charles Williams’s first novel, 
might easily be the fanfare for a new Fantasy Revivalist 
campaign. lt carries with it most of the conventions of the 
sex novel and the crime novel, and dumps them down on a 
new and unique site with unrivalled prospects and every 
modern convenience. Primarily the work of a_ poet, it 
has a dozen or so bases for development, none of which 
noticeably predominates. It is nearly a detective story, 
for instance, and nearly a fairy story. It opens with a 
murder and proceeds with a search for the Holy Graal. Its 
chief characters include an archdeacon, a duke, a 
publisher’s clerk, and Prester John. Fantasias on Black 
Magic, poetry, Greek drama, perversion, and religion alter- 
nate in its pages. Professor Lascelles Abercrombie is quoted 
on the wrapper as having said of it: “It set my brain 
beating as well as my heart.’’ This does not go quite far 
enough. In reading it, the beating of the heart is regulated 
by the beating of the brain: somewhat unusually, and, for 
a change, not unpleasantly. Mr. Williams knows well how 
to enhance both realism and fantasy by setting off one 
against the other. This might also be said of Mr. Alan Sims, 
whose ‘*“‘ Anna Perenna”’ is ‘‘ written round the subject of 
England as it may be a hundred years hence.’’ But while 
the realism of Mr. Williams is of the good, selective kind, 
Mr. Sims queers the realistic pitch by blessing and cursing 
his characters with a lot of complexes for no particular 
reason so far as the story is concerned. The fantasy in 
this case seems an arbitrary method of escape rather than 
an entrancing problem. Cruelty to animals and frustration 
of sex, among other things, tend to turn his characters into 
cases. At times this book reads like a kind of bastard 
psychological tract, though it would make a bad one, and 
does not make a very good novel. 

Ideas run wild in ‘‘ The Seventh Bowl.” Whoever 
‘Miles’ (‘‘an author very well known in another kind 
of writing ’’) may be, one feels that his work must be cele- 
brated for its prolific suggestions of material ideas. One 
might say, with a shameful travesty of Herrick, ‘‘ His brain 
was fecund, but his heart a waste.’’ Even more so than 
of Mr. Williams. But the picture of a future world, which 
owes a lot to Kapek, Shaw (a very pointed criticism of 
‘“ Back to Methuselah’ is included), Wells, Haldane, and 
Edgar Wallace (if none of these happens to be the author), 
is remarkably well knit and very readable. The author 
finds room in his future world for robots, cheating of death, 
ectogenesis, and unlimited power resulting in the world’s 
destruction by absorption into the sun, with most exciting 
results. 

Lady Saltoun takes us to Hell—a nasty one—which also 
owes something to Shaw (‘‘ Man and Superman,” in its 
entirety), but her book is not very satisfying. The best part 
of it is the description of the Pit, which recalls the drawings 
of Rampion in ‘‘ Point Counter Point.’’ It is all very 
material and matter-of-fact, again strictly dictated by the 
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brain in matter as well as manner. But it is very disap- 
pointing to find on the last page that the explorer was only 
unconscious after all. 

‘‘ Gladiator '’ shows the development of a good idea, 
and also shows what a poor thing even a good idea can be, 
by itself. In ‘*‘ The Seventh Bowl’’ happy conceits are mul- 
tiplied, without stress or expansion of any particular one. 
In “ Gladiator,’’ ‘‘ when Hugo Danner was seven he lifted 
two tons ; at ten he jumped over a house.’’ And when that 
has been said everything has been said. (His biologist 
father had made an injection.) Incident after incident 
occurs and each one is well described, but half way through 
the book a reader is almost bound to put it down with a 
sigh. Incidents are all very well, but the original concep- 
tion is soon threadbare. 

On the whole, such books as these seem worth reading 
but not worth writing. This is nonsense and yet not non- 
sense, as Mr. Williams’s Black Magic gentlemen might say. 
‘‘ War in Heaven,’ indeed, must have been worth writing 
as well. But apart from it there is a lack of discipline which, 
while natural to the stvle of the fantasia, might soon become 
a positive menace. For the sake of literary health such 
books certainly ought to be swallowed with a strong dose 
of, say, Jane Austen. 

JOHN PIPER. 


SOUND AND SILENCE 


The Art of Sound Pictures. By WALTER B. PITKIN and WILLIAM 
M. Marston. (Appleton. 10s. 6d.) 

An Hour With the Movies and the Talkies. 
Lippincott. 4s. 6d. 

Film Problems of Soviet Russia. 


By GILBERT SELDES. 


By BRYHER. (Pool. 6s.) 


Over forty years ago Edison, inspired by the phonograph, 
was endeavouring to produce simultaneous sight and sound 
pictures. His experiments were unsuccessful, but from them 
came the silent film. In the years following the silent film 
began to realize its potentialities. In 1924, when in Russia 
Eisenstein was raising the silent film to a new attainment, 
advances in telephony, broadcasting, and electric gramo- 
phone recording enabled the Western Electric Corporation 
of America to achieve Edison's vision of talking pictures. 
But the new invention met with a lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of the American film magnates, deterred by unpleasant 
experiences of similar inventions which had failed to per- 
form all they had promised. Only Harry Warner, now 
prominent on account of his association with the Vitaphone, 
but at the time principal of a minor film-producing organiza- 
tion, appreciated the possibilities of the new device and had 
the temerity to risk exploiting it. After a year and a half 
spent in learning the elements of production he presented in 
New York an unambitious programme consisting of short 
vaudeville sound films and a full-length silent film with a 
synchronized musical accompaniment. The innovation won 
favour ; and ‘* Jazz Singer,”’ a silent film with song numbers 
and a single dialogue sequence which followed in 1927, com- 
pletely established the popular appeal of the talking film. 
Concurrently the silent film had been steadily declining in 
popularity. The film corporations deduced the obvious 
moral ; and Hollywood hastily abandoned silent films and 
plunged frantically into the making of talking pictures. 

Since those feverish days the talking film has to a great 
extent surmounted its technical difficulties. The microphone, 
which made the closing of a door sound like a clap of 
thunder, has been subdued. Voices have ceased to be brazen 
and have taken on the characteristics of humanity and 
individuality. The first constraints, under which the actors, 
huddled together before the microphone, distilled their words 
as though they were dropping pearls, as in the fairy tale, 
have been relaxed ; and something of the pace and freedom 
of movement of the silent film have been restored. In fine, 
though problems remain, recording, reproduction, and 
synchronization have all been vastly improved. 

Progress in the artistic mastery of the new medium has 
been slower. The talking film is graduating from the 
elementary stage, from the obvious technique of photo 
graphing a speaker in the act of enunciating, and is begin- 
ning to reveal the expression on the face of the listener. 
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In general, intelligence and flexibility are becoming more 
apparent. But as yet the subtlety and the flow of the silent 
film have not been recaptured. Even now the tendency is 
lazily to rely for effect primarily on the spoken word, to the 
squandering of the resources of the screen, which can show 
in close-up the minutest detail of ‘‘business’’ to the 
remotest spectator in the cinema; and the talking film has 
yet to learn, what the theatre discovered long ago, that at 
moments of crisis silence can be dramatic and a gesture 
moving, where speech would be banal. As great an error 
is the combination of speech with the full pantomime of the 
silent film, in itself a complete equivalent of speech. The 
talking film has, in fact, yet to evolve its own special type 
of dialogue, which must be more concise and pointed than 
the language of the longer stage play. 

The talking film, having emerged from the transitional 
stage of the ‘‘part-talky,’’ has become ‘“‘ all-talking.’’ Re- 
peating the evolution of the silent film, its first progression 
has been along the line of least resistance, the reproduction 
of the various types of stage play: drama, comedy-farce, 
musical comedy, and revue; opera is yet to come. But 
with the addition of speech and sound the film is now in a 
position to present a complete transcription of a stage play. 
And while such reproductive films are scarcely more artistic 
than the products of the printing-press and the gramophone, 
they perform the service of enabling the inhabitants of out- 
of-the-way villages to see on the screen plays such as 
‘* Journey’s End,’’ which they could never hope to witness 
on the stage. 

The talking film of the future will, however, not be 
restricted merely to imitation. It must develop its own 
artistic form, which will be conditioned by the special attri- 
butes, and by the peculiar limitations of its medium. What 
that form will be the coming years will disclose. Some hint 
can be gleaned from the ‘‘ Micky Mouse "’ cartoons, in which 
sound is used as the rhythmical accompaniment and the 
audible expression of the visual action. Further enlighten- 
ment may be anticipated from the use of sound in Chaplin's 
forthcoming picture, ‘‘ City Lighis.”’ 

It would appear that the talking film will develop along 
two main lines: one, the American film, in the direction of 
naturalism, in which speech and sound are recorded simul- 
taneously with the picture—the film counterpart of the 
stage play, but transcribed in the idiom of the film, with the 
greater flexibility which the film permits ; the other in the 
direction of non-realism—the film in which sound is not 
literally transcribed, but, as foreshadowed in the ‘‘ Micky 
Mouse ’’ comedies, is the audible corollary of the visual 
images. 

With this second category of sound film is identified the 
Russian school of film production. The first Russian sound 
films, it is true, have yet to be seen: Pudovkin in Russia is 
engaged on one, and Eisenstein is to make another at Holly- 
wood. But the views of Eisenstein and Pudovkin as to the 
function of sound have already been made public. Their 
theories of sound are a logical sequel to their theories of 
the silent film, which they have applied so brilliantly in 
films such as ‘‘ Potemkin ”’ (by Eisenstein) and ‘* Mother "’ 
(by Pudovkin). The creative work of the silent film, in 
their opinion, is so to arrange the separate photographs of 
events in real time and space (by what is known as montage, 
or constructive editing) as to produce at the will of the 
director a new world of time and space. Their montage has 
a definite rhythm or series of rhythms; is intensified by 
associations which are the visual expressions of psycho- 
logical associations, and aim at producing on the spectator 
a calculated emotional effect. 

Sound, then, say the Russians, must take its place as 
an element in the scheme of montage, that is, as an element 
consciously controlled so as to produce designed emotional 
effects. They are opposed to the realistic reproduction of 
noises and speech, and indeed they consider that the first 
experiments should be directed to the definite non-coinci- 
dence of sound with the visual images ; and they anticipate 
that ultimately a sort of contrapuntal relation of sight- 
images and sound-images will be established. 

It is possible that the Russian attitude to sound is a 
deliberate reaction against the literal practice of the 
Americans. Be that as it may, in the present unexplored 
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state of the sound film the Russian mode of attack should 
prove the most fertile line of investigation and development. 
Meanwhile, nere we have ‘the first book on how to write 
for the talking pictures.’’ The collaborators, Mr. Marston, 
a psychologist, and Mr. Pitkin, author of text-books on 
short story writing, are both engaged in the American film 
industry, and are therefore well qualified to expound the 
requirements of Hollywood for the benefit of the would-be 
scenario writer. Besides chapters dealing with the siruc- 
ture of the story, sound recording and sound effects, there 
is a good outline of colour processes and an amusing sum- 
mary of the censorship regulations in the various American 
territories. The longest section discusses the physiology 
and psychology of feelings and emotions. This book is 
scarcely inspiring, but it contains a good deal of information 
of interest to the student of films. 

‘The Movies and the Talkies’’ is a work of another 
order. Mr. Seldes conveys a flavour of literary grace which 
is not too common in books on films. Pleasantly he con- 
ducts the reader through the story of the film, illuminating 
the path with comments and criticisms informed by know- 
ledge of music and the drama. Since the history of the 
film is at present mainly a record of silent pictures, only 
a small part of the book is concerned with the talking film ; 
but in those few pages its possibilities and its dangers are 
suggestively discussed. 

Mr. Bryher conducts us back to the world of the silent 
film. He gives an account of the most important contribu- 
tion to the film which any country has hitherto made, and 
describes fuily the more important Russian films, as well as 
the careers and methods of Eisenstein, Pudovkin, and other 
directors. Other subjects dealt with are the Russian schools 
of cinematography and educational] films. Mr. Bryher's 
study would have been improved by the elimination of 
extraneous biographical matter and by a more objective 
examination of the films themselves. 


Mark SEGAL. 
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The Prince of Wales’s Appeal 
“1 APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in 
support of this great Service—the Life-Boats. 1 appeal not only 
as President of the Institution but as Master of the Merchant 
Navy and Fishing Fleets.” 

Edward p. 


EACH YEAR WE NEED 1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to meintain the Service. 
Please send your 6/- to-day, and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
THe EaRL oF HakROWSBY, GrorGe F. SHER, M.A. 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Lite-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 




















IFE-GIVING SUNSHINE.—Healih and Happiness awaiting many 
“tired-out ” and *“* weary ” ones of * Darkest East London” at Salmon 
Lane Mission, ‘Sunshine ” Holidzy Home, Alton Park Road, Clacton. Do 
lovingly Help and send them NOW; 40th year’s voluntary work.—E. Percy 
Dennis, Hon. Secretary. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 


N ARIA. LANI.—Fifty Portraits of this Film Star by fifty 
. famous Continental Artists. LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 
Square. 10—6. Saturday, 10—1. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES. 


ANGER AT THE COMMUNION TABLE.—Doctors and the Public 
—~ Health Officers pronounce use of the Common Cup as liable to convey infec- 
tious diseases Has your Church adopted the Individual Communion Cup, so 
avoiding this danger? If not, write for Free Illustrated List and Literature, 
also of Memorial Tablets-—Dept. N.A., Townshends, Ltd., Ernest St., Birm’ham. 
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A VERY LONG CHALK 


Angel Pavement. By J. B. PRIESTLEY. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


For a Yorkshire man Mr. Priestley seems to have a singu- 
larly limited range in London. I bow to no one more readily 
for his command of our language, and I can imagine no 
more ungrateful task than to be asked to review his book. 
I am in any case hampered by the fact that I must be one 
of the very few devoted admirers who have not read ‘‘ The 
Good Companions.’* This vacancy in my education is due 
less to culpable negligence than to protracted absences 
abroad. Mr. Priestley to my mind must always rank very 
highly amongst English essayists, but when he brings him- 
self to write 613 pages about London he scamps his task. 
He scamps it because the decoration of his novel is feeble. 
It is not enough to take a bus from Finsbury Pavement to 
Kentish Town and forget the notable features of that journey 
(‘‘up and down the City Road, in and out the Eagle ’’). 
But he must be forgiven for these lapses because undoubtedly 
he has collected in one volume more memorable characters 
than any living novelist with the possible exception of John 
Galsworthy himself. It is difficult to believe that his Mr. 
Smeeth, his Miss Matford, and his Mr. Golspie will not live 
long after the time that their creator is elected to the 
Atheneum under Rule 2. The burden of his story is merely 
the business and the home life of the employees of a City 
office, but every one of them has an animation which ensures 
their immortality. Indeed, I can go further and allow myself 
to entertain the thought that before we are very much older 
pilgrimages will be made to Angel Pavement much in the 
same way that they are to the Bull at Rochester or the 
Six Poor Travellers in the same city. 
J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


MEMORY HARBOUR 
Sligo. By JACK B. YEATS. (Wishart. 6s.) 


In Dr. W. B. Yeats’s ‘‘ Autobiographies *’ there is a picture 
called ‘‘ Memory Harbour.”’ It is the kind of picture in 
which everything is represented according to its importance, 
where there is no attempt to keep the realistic relationship 
of size and distance: a picture full of powers and possibili- 
ties. If you know it, or can imagine it, and can next imagine 
a picture like it, but painted on a larger scale, with an 
even greater variety of objects; using not only the cool, 
luminous colours of childhood, but the fierce, tired colours 
that come later on: if you can see it painted for the most 
part objectively, but sometimes in Jack Yeats’s swifter new 
technique, so that over figures clearly stated swirl other 
figures, impassioned, living suggestions in light and tone— 
you have a faint idea of ‘‘ Sligo.” 

At the start, to be frank, it gives one an uneasy jolt or 
so. The author distrusts his medium. ‘ This word busi- 
ness is nearly played out unless some new language blossoms 
to give a few new mouthfuls,’’ he says: and for a minute 
or two it looks as if the new mouthfuls were to taste of 
Joyce. This would be a pity, for the mantle is not to be 
borrowed, and in a book of this kind, though the thought 
may be as difficult as it pleases, the syntax should be clear. 
Also, Mr. Yeats writes best when he is writing traditionally. 
‘*A commercial traveller’s leather bags, like giant boots for 
elephants’ feet ’’; and, of the post horses, ‘* They'll come 
back to-night from smelling two counties '’: these are on the 
first few pages, and we soon realize with relief that the 
word business has still a kick or two left init. ‘‘ Language 
is failing badly,’’ we read again later on. Happily, there 
are a hundred of Mr. Yeats’s own phrases to quote against 
him. There are the stories of the Ropeses, the Job Meeting, 
and the race of the ‘‘ double cross,’’ to pick up only three. 
There is, in fact, seven-eighths of the book. 

It got its name, characteristically, from a talk with a 
melodeon player who saw the author making notes in a 
train. 

‘*“* Are you writing a book?’ he said. ‘ Well, I am 
making notes for one,’ I said. ‘What are you going to 
call it?’ he said. ‘I don’t know yet,’ I said. ‘Call it 
Sligo,’ he said. . So Sligo it is.” 
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Mr. Yeats likes fights and boxers and quays and ships 
and horses and people of character. ‘‘I have, if not the 
vulgar tongue, at least the vulgar heart,’’ he says, pro- 
nouncing the doom of half our art, which has forgotten how 
to be vulgar and learned to be suburban. ‘ Let us men 
furbish up our plumage all we know. Do not let us under- 
dress. Even if we overdress the part of the underdrest it 
becomes another stone on melancholy’s Carn, like under- 
acting.”’ ‘‘ Distrust all uplifters, especially if they uplift 
in poetry."’ ‘Slang is like slippers, worn to fit the first 
users only.” ‘‘ I would sooner be loved as a cupboard than 
hated as a statue.”’ 

To give an idea of this live and splendid book would 
take pages, filled mostly with quotations. The only thing 
to do, therefore, is to beg every reader who cares for colour 
and personality to go at once and buy a copy. ‘He will want 
to keep it anyway, so it will save trouble to buy it outright. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


* THE FOOL HATH 

Treatise on the Gods. By H. L. MENCKEN. 

The Quintessence of Nathanism. 
York : Vrest Orton. 


SAID ” 
Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 
By VLADIMAR KOZLENKO. (New 


THE possibly least suspected danger to religion is arche- 
ology. The more we know about the ancient Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, the Mayas, and the Incas, the more does it 
become difficult to avoid placing our own civilization beside 
those which preceded it. We can no longer beg a special 
dispensation for Anno Domini. It is forced upon us to make 
an effort at perspective, such as Mr. Mencken has made in 
his book, ‘‘ Treatise on the Gods.’ Two of the connecting 
links which exist between ourselves and the men of an 
earlier age are religion and hunting. Mr. Mencken has 
picked upon the first of these, and he treats it as though 
it had already become very much what the second now is— 
a purely formal occupation with no longer the meaning 
which was its original excuse. Religion, like hunting, was 
once a basic human need, but Mr. Mencken confesses it no 
longer fulfils any need in him nor, he suspects, in many 
other people. He is, he says, devoid of the religious im- 
pulse, but he respects it in others. He makes a show of 
impartiality which is, of course, more damaging than any 
amount of one-sided dialectic. To regard Holy Church in 
its efforts to cope with the Supernatural as being on a level 
with the mumbo-jumbo, which once sought to avert some 
primitive catastrophe, is with a vengeance to bring the study 
of comparative religion to its logical conclusion. The only 
answer is the obvious one that religion transcends logic, but 
this will not do for Mr. Mencken. ‘What the Bakua 
medicine-man seeks to accomplish by rattling stones in a 
cocoanut-shell, or the Tibetan lama by whirling his prayer- 
wheel, or the Yakut shaman by going into a sweat-bath, or 
the Crow Indian devotee by chopping off a finger is pre- 
cisely what the Pope seeks to accomplish by saying Mass in 
St. Peter's.” No one can deny this, and because it cannot 
be denied, many people who are not devoid of the religious 
impulse, will quite rightly throw this book into the fire. 
Yet this book serves a definite purpose. The pseudo- 
scientific treatment is damaging, but it is used precisely 
for that reason. Mr. Meucken can afford to be impartial to 
the Gods. They do nobody any real harm, but it is their 
self-appointed ministers and interpreters who set up a divine 
tyranny, intolerable to Mr. Mencken. He sees a warning 
and a parallel in the fate of ancient Rome. ‘‘ Rome had 
become the sewer of theology, as the United States threatens 
to become to-day. All the streams of superstition ran into 
it, and all the streams of sacerdotal fraud.” The problem 
which excites Mr. Mencken may be dismissed as belonging 
only to America, but this would be false security. The one 
advantage of a common ancestry is that English and Ameri- 
cans can easily learn from each other’s mistakes. The 
fact that an official attempt, although ineffective, was made 
not so very long ago to forbid Mrs. Macpherson this 
country, shows that we have a mind to learn, and Mr. 
Mencken's treatise may put us wise still further. Its pur- 
pose is to subordinate the Gods once for all to the rational 
human being out of whose primitive need they were first 
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created. Without a quixotic wish to go tilting, the book 
would not be ‘‘ Menckenism,’’ and we may apply the word 
after reading Mr. Kozlenko’s little book on ‘* Nathanism,”’ 
which is an essay on the hero as critic. Nathan is the 
American dramatic critic, and Mencken is the American 
social critic. They are differentiated, and their work defined, 
while Nathan comes in for the author’s warmest personal 
admiration. 

If ‘‘ Menckenism *’ now serves to weaken the prestige 
of the priest, the holy-roller and the hot-gospeller, Mr. 
Mencken will be satisfied. But his treatise serves another 
purpose. He has not considered ‘the ethical aspect of 
religion,’’ as he believes it to be fortuitous. This is good, 
and may help many people to avoid the confusion which 
comes from making religion the basis of ethics. This con- 
fusion has survived from the days when man required some 
incentive to adopt the decencies of life other than their 
evident desirability. 

‘‘ Treatise on the Gods” incidentally has an excellent 
bibliographical chapter, which will be valuable to anyone 
who wishes to read further in the subject. 

JAMES THORNTON. 


A HISTORY OF THE JEWS 


A History of the Jews. By DR. ABRAM L. SACHAR. (Knopf. 2ls. 

Hebrewisms of West Africa, By JOSEPH J. WILLIAMS. (Allen & 
Unwin. 30s.) 

History of the Jews in London. By E. N. ADLER. Jewish 
Publication Society.) 

Hebrew Religion: Its Origin and Development. By W. O. E. 
OESTERLEY and THEODORE H. ROBINSON. (S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d.) 

Childhood in Exile. By SHMARYA LEVIN, (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

Youth in Revolt. By SHMARYA LEVIN. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


TuHese books taken together give not merely a record of 
Jewish history, but provide a faithful picture of the hopes 
and fears, the triumphs and humiliations, the exultations 
and the agonies of the individual Jew through thirty cen- 
turies of his chequered history. 

Dr. Abram L. Sachar, in ‘‘ A History of the Jews,” gives 
the complete story from the emergence of the Jews into 
history down to the present day. It is a thrilling narrative 
and no element of the drama is lost in Dr. Sachar’s telling 
of it. On every phase of it he has something fresh to say. 
He retells the Old Testament story in the light of modern 
historical research, and separates with the skill of a scientist 
truth from fable. By this method it is possible to get a 
vital conception of the emergence of the Jewish nation out 
of the tribal movements, the development of its laws and 
the manner of its life, and its final absorption by its 
powerful neighbours. Important, too, is Dr. Sachar’s sketch 
of the position of the Jew among the early Christians. The 
separation of Christian and Jew was, in his judgment, one 
of those ‘‘ tragic misunderstandings which have so often 
darkened the pages of history.” 

The consequences of this misunderstanding led to what 
the author calls ‘‘four bloody centuries in Christian 
Europe.” The tragedy reached its height in the thirteenth 
century. ‘‘ That century saw the rise of towns and cities, 
the expansion of trade and industry, the growth of municipal 
liberties. It was the age of Magna Carta and the enlightened 
Frederick II., of the gentle St. Francis and the vigorous 
St. Dominic. ... For the Jew the epoch meant only the 
intensification of his torments. Never did the hand of the 
church militant rest so heavily upon them.”’ But the uncon- 
querable race lived on, and Dr. Sachar traces its history 
right down to the post-war period. 

It is very pleasant after the terrible story of the pogroms, 
massacres, burnings, banishments, and autos-da-fe to read 
of the new Palestine as a living cultural centre. There is a 
moving picture of the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus. 
‘It is significant that where it stands it overlooks not only 
the Dead Sea, symbol of decay and desolation ; but the his- 
toric city of Jerusalem teeming with new life, and the 
ancient hills of Judea, blooming with the vineyards and the 
harvest fields of renewed fertility.’’ There is the great map 
of Jewish history in its majestic outline. The other books 
fill in some of the details. The influences that went to make 
the Jewish Faith are, for instance, the subject of ‘‘ Hebrew 
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Religion ; Its Origin and Development."’ It is written from 
the Christian standpoint, and is a painstaking attempt to 
trace in the words of the authors that ‘‘ long and slow pro- 
cess of divine revelation through the Jewish people which 
culminated in the life, teaching, and death of Jesus Christ.’’ 

The unconquerable Jew in Africa is the theme of Mr. 
Joseph J. Williams in ‘‘ Hebrewisms of West Africa.’’ For 
long it has been an article of belief among a section of 
Jewish nationalists that a Jewish kingdom existed at Ghana, 
South of the Sahara. Mr. Williams shores up what was 
long regarded as a myth with the evidence of the trained 
archeologist. He is able to show interesting traces of 
Hebrew influences in West Africa in general and Ashanti in 
particular. Mr. Elkan Adler brings us near home with his 
‘‘ History of the Jews in London.”’ It is a splendid story of 
struggle from the time when the Jews who came over with 
William the Conqueror to finance the expedition were simplv 
the King’s chattels, and their lives and goods were absolutely 
at the King’s mercy, to the days when the Rothschilds and 
Moniefiores living in Park Lane were the hosts of Emperors 
and the confidants of Prime Ministers. Finally, in ‘‘ Child- 
hood in Exile *’ and ‘* Youth in Revolt,”’ there is the picture 
of the individual Jew, international yet intensely nationalist, 
struggling to free himself and his people from the bondage of 
cusiom. This autobiography of Dr. Smarya Levin, a 
brilliant Jewish leader, with its vivid picture of the terrors 
of pre-war Russia and the shadow of persecution that rested 
over half the Ghettos of Europe, is a reminder that the 
battle for the right of Jews to live their own life has lasted 
to the full right down to our own day. 

H. L. NATHAN. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


British Opinion and the American Revolution. By DORA MAE 
CLARKE, Ph.D. (Milford, for Yale University Press, 13s. 6d.) 


THE title of this book is promising, and the book more than 
fulfils the promise of its title. In order to establish on firm 
foundations her study of British opinion with regard to the 
revolt of the American Colonies and the quarrels which led 
up to it, Dr. Clarke has been obliged to make a preliminary 
analvsis of the elements composing the articulate public 
opinion of Great Britain in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century ; the considerations by which opinion was actuated, 
and the organs through which it was expressed. As the 
course of public opinion was actuated mainly by considera- 
tions of economic self-interest, she has been obliged to trace, 
in considerable detail, the effect on British merchants, manu- 
facturers, workmen, and landowners, of the Government’s 
colonial policy, the decrees of Non-Importation by which it 
was met, and the war which it caused. In so doing, she 
has made a contribution of real value to the social and 
economic, as well as to the political history of Great Britain. 

Her material is very full, embracing not only State 
Papers, Parliamentary Debates, Petitions to Parliament, 
and semi-official correspondence, but a vast mass of con- 
temporary memoirs, pamphlets, newspapers, and magazines. 
She has used it with sound critical judgment, and has based 
upon it a remarkably clear and well-ordered narrative. The 
order in which she proceeds is significant. First come the 
Mercantile Classes, then the Country Gentlemen, then the 
Radicals—the only section of the public with whom the con- 
Sstitutional issue outweighed the economic—and finally the 
Administrative Officials, the Government, and the Crown. 

So far as Dr. Clarke, whose treatment is rigidly objective 
and impartial, has a thesis to sustain, it is that the out- 
standing significance of the Government’s Colonial policy 
was the issue between the new imperialism ‘‘ based upon 
the doctrine of power for its own sake, irrespective of the 
effects upon land and trade,’’ and the old mercantilism to 
which the manipulation of the trade balance was the be-all 
and end-all of national policy. Her emphasis on the poli- 
tical influence of the merchants during the earlier part of 
the eighteenth century may surprise some readers, but not 
those who have studied the deflection of strategy and 
diplomacy by commercial considerations during, for 
example, the war of the Austrian Succession. 
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The details given of the Colonial trade, prior to the 
quarrel, are of great interest, and bring out very clearly 
the injurious effects of the Colonial System in fostering 
artificially a particular branch of commerce, incapable of 
employing profitably the capital and energy diverted to it. 
Overtrading, rash speculation, an unhealthy excess of ex- 
ports, long and ill-secured credits were the fruits of the 
system, and the temporary closing of the American markets 
did the merchants good service in compelling them to look 
further afield. If it was their American trade which led 
them to oppose the Stamp Acts and other provocations to 
the Colonies, it was the development of new markets, joined 
to a reluctance to go on throwing good money after bad, 
that led them finally to acquiesce in American independence. 
In this last connection, Dr. Clarke might have mentioned the 
crushing losses of the underwriters, which made the year 
1781 the most disastrous in the history of Lloyd’s. 

Although strictly scientific in treatment, the narrative is 
never dull. We get delightful glimpses of George III. approv- 
ing the appointment of a Lord Lieutenant, ‘‘ if he means to 
be grateful, otherwise favours granted to persons in opposi- 
tion is not very political.’ We find merchant skippers 
refusing to enter the transport service and carry troops to 
fight their old friends in the Colonies. We are introduced 
to that delightful song, ‘‘ And a taxing we will go, will go.” 
Everywhere we find a very human criss-cross of calculating 
self-interest, political theory, and personal sentiment. Our 
ancestors of 1765-1783 were very much like ourselves. Some 
of them had even conceived, as Dr. Clarke’s final chapter 
shows, the idea of a Commonwealth of free British Com- 
munities bound together by Empire Free Trade. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


‘* Horace Walpole’s England As His Letters Picture It” 
is a new selection from the abundance of our greatest letter- 
writer, made and edited by Alfred Bishop Mason (Constable, 
21s.). Mr. Mason has selected with discretion. Here, at 
any rate, is the England of the class to which Walpole 
belonged, and of the classes he affected ; though every now 
and then are glimpses of the England of the ‘‘ low people,”’ 
with whom and whose lives Walpole was far less out of 
touch than were most fine gentlemen of his day. Mr. 
Mason’s editing is simple and direct. To select from the 
superabundance of a classic is one thing, to put an old 
master in modern dress is another. Yet there is something 
to be said for ‘‘ The Canterbury Tales translated into modern 
English verse,’’ by Frank Ernest Hill (Longmans, 17s. 6d.), 
provided the translation is accepted as a means and not as 
an end. Mr. Hill has chosen, for this first essay, ‘‘ The 
Prologue,’’ ‘‘ The Nun’s Priest’s Tale,’’ ‘‘ The Pardoner’s 
Tale,’’ part of ‘‘ The Book of the Duchess,”’ and some of the 
lyrics, and he has managed to retain much of the music 
and meaning of the originals. But the power has gone. 

In the ‘ Bulletin of the John Rylands Library’ for 
July, Mr. W. Wright Roberts has a delightful essay on 
Caxton as writer and critic; Dr. R. S. Conway writes on 
‘““The Originality of Cicero’’; Dr. Mingana continues his 
translation of ‘‘ The Apocalypse of Peter,’’ and announces 
a most important discovery in ‘‘ The Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel.’’ In the course of cataloguing the Syriac 
manuscripts of his collection, Dr. Mingana came across 
remarkable statements dealing with this question in a manu- 
script of A.D. 1749, which purports to be a faithful copy of 
a much older original, ascribable to about a.p. 750. In this 
document the Gospel of John is announced as (according to) 
the preaching of John the Younger ; and at the end come 
the words ‘‘Here ends the writing of the holy Gospel 
(according to) the preaching of John who spoke in Greek in 
Bithynia.’’ The implications of these statements will be 
apparent to all students of Johannine literature. 

The fate of the contemporary poet must be hard in 
France. Professor Jones has gathered together in his excel- 
lent summary of the reaction against Romanticism (‘‘ Tradi- 
tion and Barbarism,’’ Faber & Faber, 7s. 6d.) the views of 
those critics who trace the decay to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century ; but an erudite French student, Mlle. 
Lasbordes (‘‘ La Création Poétique,’’ Champion, 35 fr.) sees 
in the over-refinement of contemporary verse a falling off 
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from the primitive force of the great Romantics. Criticism, 
however, is not the most important part of her work, which 
is concerned with the phenomena of inspiration and poetic 
creation in a physio-psychological aspect. There are few 
pages that (despite a trying style) do noi offer some illu- 
minating judgment or parallel, whilst the conclusions make 
allowance for the inexplicable element in a work of art 
that most psychologists ignore. The section dealing with 
rhythm seems particularly valuable. It is a relief, all the 
same, to turn back to Professor Jones. ‘* Latinité’’ and 
‘The New Criterion’? have introduced English readers to 
what many must have hoped was a Classical revival in 
France. Professor Jones shows that this is so far only a 
movement againt the Romantic tradition, though not always 
against the Romantic poets themselves. Critics may deplore 
and explain the decay of French literature during and since 
the nineteenth century ; but the only results appear to have 
been a return to Classical forms among a few writers and 
the Action Francaise movement. Of this the author gives a 
most interesting account. 

The subject of prosody exercises a perennial fascination 
for writers, who find its perplexing elements a seductive 
whetstone for their critical faculties. ‘‘ The Metres of English 
Poetry,’’ by Enid Hamer, M.A. (Methuen, 10s. 6d.), is a 
useful historical study which indicates the excellent guid- 
ance of Professor Lascelles Abercrombie. Mrs. Hamer’s 
book contains a comprehensive examination of blank verse 
forms. The absence of a discussion of free verse is a curious 
omission in a work of deliberately modern outlook. Not 
analytical but emotional is the inspiration of Dr. Gustav 
Schirmer’s ‘‘ Die Schweiz im Spiegel englischer und 
amerikanischer Literatur bis 1848°’ (Orell Fitissli Verlag, 
Zurich). The author, prompted by love of fatherland, has 
ranged the British Museum Reading Room with charac- 
teristic Teutonic thoroughness for references to Switzerland 
in English literature. 


BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
WHERE MANY GO ASTRAY 


WISH, Caliban,’”’ said Miranda suddenly the other 
evening, ‘‘ that you would let us have, for a change, 
an article or two on Auction. Contract is terribly 
exciting, of course, but all these conventions, responses, and 
so on, are too intricate for me, and I seldom get anyone 
intelligent to play with anyway. What I want to know is 
where I go wrong in the ordinary play of the hands.” 

‘: That’s a very sensible question, Miranda,”’ I answered. 
‘IT am writing rather a lot about Contract at the moment 
because a number of the readers of my column are just now 
grappling with its technique. But I try not to forget that 
there are others who, like you, want something of a less 
specialized character. And in point of fact, I saw you play 
a hand a few minutes ago which illustrated two or three 
points of everyday occurrence that might well be elaborated 
in an article.”’ 

‘** You mean that No-Trump hand? ”’ said Miranda, with 
a faint blush. 

“Yes; I mean that No-Trump hand. You very 
courageously called Two No-Trumps over One—just as I 
should have done myself—but you were one down on your 
contract where you ought to have made the game.”’ 

Here were the hands :— 


“e 








@ QOxx 
9 Ass 
o J10xx 
+ Q X X 
eo <=322 f North @ AJx 
~ { — ~ - 
a pp PERE | West East 4 at 
* xx | South * K10xx 
.% 
® K10x 
9 AX 
© KOxx 
oS AIzs 


The game was Auction, and the score was love all in 
the rubber game. East (dealer) called One No-Trump ; South 
Miranda) Two No-Trumps ; and all passed. 
This is how Miranda played the hand. 
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West opened, of course, with a Heart, and Miranda took 
the first trick with the Ace. 

She then led a Diamond up to Dummy’s Knave, and 
East’s Ace took the trick. 

A Heart was returned, and Miranda secured trick three 
with North’s King. 

She now made her three tricks in Diamonds, leading out 
the ten first, so that after six tricks she found herself with 
the lead in her own hand. 

After prolonged (but I fear not very profound) thought 
she led a Spade up to Dummy’s Queen which was taken by 
East’s Ace. 

West-East were now, of course, on velvet. East led a 
Heart to her partner who scored the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth tricks, thus saving the game. 

But worse was to come. The position, after the ninth 
trick, was as follows :— 








@ xx 
7 None 
° Nene 
* OX 
5 “= 
22 North } @ Jx 
7. West East 9 None 
None ! ! aie 
® x { South } & K 10 
\ J 
@ K i0 
9 None 
© None 
+ AJ 


West led the thirteenth Heart, East discarded a Spade, 
and Miranda, whose reasoning powers were not quite equal 
to the requirements of the little problem presented, dis- 
carded her ten of Spades also. 

West, who had correctly diagnosed Miranda’s difficulty, 
promptly led a Spade to trick eleven, and Miranda, com- 
pelled to lead away from her Knave of Clubs, lost the thir- 
teenth trick and saw her contract ‘‘ set’’ for fifty. 

This was not really excusable. Miranda should have 
grasped that at trick ten it was really East, and not she, 
who was in a dilemma ; and that all she (Miranda) had to 
do was to discard a Spade if East discarded a Club, and a 
Club if East discarded a Spade. In this way she would have 
been able to ‘‘ squeeze’*’ East for her all-important eighth 
trick. 

This point, however, though interesting, is not what 
my article is primarily designed to illustrate. Miranda’s 
real blunder—and it is a blunder that one sees committed 
almost every day—was her failure to hold up her King of 
Hearts until the third round. Had she done this, East 
would never have been able to put West in at trick eight, 
and the two long Hearts would have ‘‘ gone bad *’ in West’s 
hand. Game could then have been made, against the best 
defence, as follows:— 
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1 ? =x 9 x 7 9 | Oo x | 
2 0 = V7 = ae 9A | 
3 x 4 A | x | 
4 9 x ° K [x | * x | 
5 | x ox | x | o K | 
6 & x x | 2 & o Q | 
7 | @ x 10 | &- x y | 
Si *#x,*x|#xi|]#i | 
9 @ x ¢ Q > A > x | 








And, whatever East leads, South-North make three more 
tricks. 

South’s lead of a Spade at trick nine is very pretty. It 
compels East either to pass the trick (in which case another 
Spade is, of course, led up again to South), or to be forced 
into the position of leading from one or other of her minor 
tenaces. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By TOREADOR 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
ET no one suppose that the Stock Exchange is really 
]_ reforming itself. To abolish its system of dual control, 
to establish a permanent guarantee fund to meet such 
emergencies as the Hatry frauds, to bring down the com- 
mission rates, to deal with the half-commission evil, to 
reduce the numbers of members, to allow advertising (within 
certain limits), to raise the standard of investment advice 
and information—such ‘‘ reforms ” as these will require a 
revolution, either from within or from without, before they 
are ever adopted by the London Stock Exchange. The 
decisions recently reported by the Committee for General 
Purposes, on which the Stock Exchange has been receiving 
the congratulations of the Press, merely make effective the 
recommendations of the sub-committee appointed last 
autumn to consider measures (1) to guard against such 
frauds as Clarence Hatry perpetrated, and (2) to prevent the 
abuse of the Stock Exchange machinery by unscrupulous 
company promoters or financiers. I do not wish to belittle 
the work of this sub-committee. The report adopted by the 
Committee for General Purposes is excellent so far as it 
goes. In the first section the delays between the making 
of a purchase and the receipt by the buyer of a definitive 
certificate are to be minimized. Time limits for the cur- 
rency of temporary documents or ‘* provisional scrip *’-- 
such as allotment letters, letters of rights, &c.—are to be 
laid down. The Share and Loan Department of the Stock 
Exchange is to take over by gradual stages the certification 
of transfers of al] securities. 
+ * ~ 


In the second section, stringent regulations have been 
drawn up to guard against such Stock Exchange “ intro- 
ductions ’’ as are designed to foist worthless shares on the 
public. Henceforth directors will be held jointly and sever- 
ally responsible for the statements contained in an advertise- 
ment of shares ** for information only.’? The Stock Ex- 
change Committee will in future be disinclined to grant per- 
mission to dea] in the shares of a subsidiary company until 
after the publication of the first annual report of the parent 
company (particularly if the principal asset is a patent or 
new process) and will actually refuse permission to deal 
until after the first annual report if it is found that pre- 
liminary expenses, underwriting fees, and promoters’ profits 
form an undue percentage of the company’s capital. The 
Committee decided not to impose a time limit on the mar- 
keting of vendors’ shares—it would be sufficient, I suggest, 
if it required a company to disclose whether the vendors 
had or had not undertaken to retain their shares for a period 
—and it has failed to deal adequately with the problem of 
weak underwriting, but it has gone some way towards pre- 
venting the repetition of such abuses of its machinery as 
were witnessed in the new issue boom of 1928. THe Nation 
has long urged these minor reforms, but no one should be 
under the delusion that the new regulations are designed to 
‘* safeguard the investor.’”? They are designed to safeguard 
the speculator. 


om 7 * 


There will be many shocks for investors before the 
world slump in trade is over. Some malicious ‘‘ bear ” has 
dared to suggest that the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
has paid dividends continuously since 1896, and 10 per cent. 
since 1912, may have to cut or forgo its dividends this year. 
The common stock, which touched 273 last year and 2382} 
this year, has fallen precipitately to 180. The selling has 
been prompted by the sharp decline in railway receipts this 
year which is set out in the following table :— 

1929 
$101,646,751 


1939 
$83,134,974 


%Decline 
Six months gross rail receipts 18.2 
Six months net receipts 

after tax $16,356.831 $9,406,053 42.5 


This decline in traffics is due to the restricted shipment of 
grain and to the slower movement of general merchandise— 
in other words, to the trade slump in Canada. It must not 


** REFORMS ”—CANADIAN 


PACIFIC—FILMS—RUBBER 


be assumed that the net income of Canadian Pacific for 
1930 will fall by the same percentage as the net railway 
receipts in the first six months. The second half is always 
the more important from the traffic point of view. More- 
over the Company has a special income derived from 
interest and dividends on investments and from earnings of 
steamship lines, hotels, and other services. This special 
income was about one-third of the net railway income last 
year. Making all these allowances I estimate that the net 
income of Canadian Pacific this year may be about 34 per 
cent. below that of 1929. This would be equivalent to earn- 
ings of about $7} per share on the common stock of 
$330,000,000 ranking for dividend. The Company has just, 
declared the usual] quarterly dividend of $24, and most 
stockbrokers believe that it will pay $10 for the year, even 
if it earns only $7}, seeing that it has a cash surplus of 
about $35,000,000. 


* * * 


If the Films Act has done one good thing it has helped 
British International Pictures, Ltd., under Mr. John Max- 
well’s direction, to attain a dominating position in the 
British film producing industry. That it caused £2,322,000 
worth of new film company securities to be floated in the 
new issue boom of 1927-28, which are now quoted in the 
market at about £500,000, is less to its credit. Moreover, 
Mr. Maxwell may fairly claim that he would have produced 
good British ‘* talkies ’? without the aid of a British film 
** quota.”’ British International Pictures has just reported 
earnings in the year to March 81st, 1930, of 20.9 per cent. 
on its ordinary share capital, without taking credit for a 
dividend from its theatre-owning subsidiary, Associated 
British Cinemas, which would have brought its earnings up 
to 35 per cent. gross against 27 per cent. in the previous 
year. Dividends, however, have been cut in order to con- 
serve cash resources, and both British International Pictures 
and Associated British Cinemas (which earned 18 per cent.) 
are paying 8 per cent. Certainly it takes a Scotsman to 
make the art of film production into a commercial proposi- 
tion. Such is the popular suspicion of the British film in- 
dustry and the weakness of present-day markets that the 
following high yields can be obtained on the prior charges 
of these Companies :— 

Price. Divs. covered. 
7 times 
4 times 


Yield. 
B.L.P, 8% Pref. 15/6 108% 

A.B.C. 73% Pref. 13/6 112% 
I do not, of course, regard the preference shares of a film 
company as an “ investment ”’ security—debentures, too, 
may be issued in front of them—but the 5s. ordinary shares 
of these companies, standing at about 4s. 8d., are worth 
watching. 

* * ~ 

A correspondent, whose letter is printed in this issue, 
rebukes me for an irreverent remark about the Rubber 
Growers’ Association. His feelings about the abrupt way in 
which “ restriction’? was abolished by Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government are none too strong, but he should not forget 
that the Rubber Growers’ Association was responsible for 
the initial mistake of restriction which was the beginning of 
all evil. The crisis in the rubber industry is serious enough. 
The Rubber Growers’ Association experts may be correct in 
estimating next year’s production, without restriction, at 
900,000 to 950,000 tons against consumption of 700,000 to 
750,000 tons. With spot rubber selling at under 5d. per lb., 
all but the very cheapest producers must sooner or later 
be forced out of business. It is idle to suggest compulsory 
restriction unless the Dutch East Indian Government legis- 
lates as well as ours. Some Governmental action will, of 
course, be required to deal with the bands of Indian coolies 
dismissed from the plantations in which they lived, but can 
we expect the Dutch and British Governments to emulate 
the American Government’s Farm Board and set up @ 
Rubber Board? We cannot afford a dole in the rubber 
industry. 








